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A Report to Society Members 


hw REPORT comes to you from the 
Society’s new headquarters at 525 
Lexington Avenue, New York 17. Here 
are consolidated the former New York 
administrative office and the San Fran- 
cisco publications office. You are urged 


| to immediately make the change in your 


records so that communications ad- 
dressed either to the Society or to The 
Public Relations Journal will not meet 
with delays. 

Closing the West Coast publications 
office of the Society has necessitated sev- 
eral changes in both staff and editorial 
personnel. Miss Dora McLean, who 
served the Society so ably as assistant 
to the President and as Assistant Editor 
of the Journal has elected to remain in 
San Francisco. Her former duties will 
be taken over in New York by Miss 
Agnes V. Marr who joined the Society’s 
staff on August 9. “The Weathervane” 
—missing in this issue of the Journal— 
will be resumed in the October number 
with George Dickson Skinner as its 
writer. A “Book Review” editor is yet 
to be appointed, as are editors for sev- 
eral new departments planned for the 
Journal in the near future. 

The consolidation of the PRSA offices 
will effect certain operating economies. 
Important as these are, in light of our 
limited budget, even greater values are 
in the ability of the staff to operate more 


effectively in serving members every- 
where. 

As we move into the second half of 
the Society’s first year it is extremely 
encouraging to observe real progress 
and accomplishments. The early months 
of planning are producing dividends. 
Committees, both standing and special, 
are hard at work. Manned by busy men 
and women who are giving freely of 
their time and efforts these committees 
are moving into high gear. 


Committee Activity 


Regular meetings of the Executive 
Committee are held on the second Mon- 
day of each month at 4 p.m. in the So- 
ciety’s offices. Chairmaned by W. How- 
ard Chase, the committee has been faced 
with many diverse problems growing 
out of a new organizational structure. 
Realizing fully the interim nature of 
its tenure the Executive Committee, 
however, is striving diligently to build 
solidly for the future. The program it 
will present to the membership at the 
Annual Meeting in Chicago on Novem- 
ber 16-17 will be one of vision coupled 
with practicality; a product of the com- 
bined thinking and efforts of all com- 
mittees. In Chicago these recommenda- 
tions will be subject to thorough review 
by the membership. 

Some indication of the fine job being 
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done by the Annual Meeting Committee 
is contained in the report of its chair- 
man, William Harshe, beginning on 
page 25 in this issue of the Journal. 
PRSA is assured of a top-flight, brass- 
tacks conference in Chicago this No- 
vember. The committee has had to over- 
come great obstacles in setting up our 
first national meeting on such short no- 
tice. As we all know, hotels are usually 
booked, for convention purposes, at 
least a year in advance. Harshe’s com- 
mittee was successful in securing the 
facilities of the Sheraton Hotel in Chi- 
cago where we will have plenty of space 
within the hotel itself for our various 
sessions. And too, the management has 
pledged itself to outstanding arrange- 
ments and service in our behalf. You 
can help the committee in its planning 
if you will get your reservation in 
quickly. Early returns indicate a good 
attendance. 

Recommendations for individuals to 
receive the Annual Awards of the So- 
ciety are reaching Alfred McClung Lee, 
chairman of this committee. It is ex- 
pected that the committee will have com- 
pleted its deliberations by this time next 
month and will make its recommenda- 
tions to the Board of Directors for final 
approval. Lee and his committee mem- 
bers have a deep sense of responsibility 
to uphold the fine tradition of the So- 
ciety’s two parent bodies in designating 
award winners. We may be assured that 
there will be no “adulteration” in the 
significance of our awards. 

The work being done by three other 
standing committees of the Society will 
be very much in evidence at the Annual 
Conference. These committees are “Edu- 
cation,” under the chairmanship of Rex 
F. Harlow; “Research,” with Pendleton 
Dudley as chairman; and Verne Bur- 
nett’s committee on “Professional 
Standards.” Each of these committees is 
responsible for an important phase of 
the Society’s overall program and will 
present outstanding speakers and recom- 


mendations at the Chicago conference, 
On page 9 of this issue of the Journal 
Pendleton Dudley sets forth the philos. 
ophy under which the Committee op 
Research is working. We may expect 
real and deep values for all of us from 
the work of this group. The same state. 
ment is true with regards to the work in 
Education and Professional Standards. 
It should be said, however, that if the 
work of these committees is to achieve 
maximum results every member of our 
Society must assist in implementing the 
committee’s recommendations. 

Another committee, whose activity 
thus far has gone unsung, is doing yeo- 
man work. It is the Nominating Com. 
mittee appointed by the President and 
approved by the Executive Committee 
last May. The committee is composed of 
nine active members—two from each of 
the four major geographical areas in the 
United States and one from Canada, 
Under the chairmanship of Holgar J, 
Johnson this group has been carefully 
studying the entire membership of the 
Society. Its task is clear cut, but difficult 
and challenging: to place in nomination 
the names of nine active members from 
each of the four U. S. areas and three 
from Canada, members of ability and 
willingness to serve the best interests of 
the Society and the growing profession 
it represents. Of the new Board of Di- 
rectors of 39, to be elected at the Annual 
Meeting in November, 13 will serve for 
three-year terms, 13 for two years, and 
13 for one year. 

The Membership Committee (Hazel 
Ferguson, Chicago, Chairman) reports 
great interest in Society membership 
and numerous applications in process. 
The results of this committee’s work will 
be soon seen in the increased number of 
names to appear in the Journal’s “Post: 
ings’ each month. Calvin Patterson, 
Chairman of the Chapters Committee, 
also reports considerable interest in the 
formation of chapters. 


—Virgil L. Rankin 
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"Never discard the results of a well-demonstrated experiment 


in favor of a hypothesis that denies those results.”’ 


If the World Is to Move Forward... 


By 
CRAWFORD H. GREENEWALT 





WV: ARE FACING TODAY a Crisis in our 
country’s affairs and in the affairs 
of the world that may well turn out to 
be the most serious in our history. We 
see a world ravaged by the results of a 
devastating war. That war has destroyed 
many lives and much property, but 
what is far more important, it has 
brought about a spiritual decline, a loss 
of moral fiber in those countries which 
have borne the major brunt of that con- 
flict. We have proved once more that 
war is wasteful and degrading; and in 
the face of that clear demonstration, 
repeated many times in history, it seems 
utterly fantastic that reasoning human 
beings can continue to rely on force 
and aggression to resolve their difficul- 
tie. Our victory has solved no prob- 
lems, but seems rather to have nourished 
new and dangerous ideologies, born of 
want and despair. 

In these troubled times the eyes of 
the world are upon this nation. Those 
eyes look upon us with mixed emotions 
—some with envy for the material 
things we have, some with the convic- 
tion that our way of life must be de- 
stroyed if their own is to prosper, some 
with the hope that we will lead them to 
new faith and security. But all of those 
eyes see us, I believe, as the last great 
fortress of individual liberty. 

The core of the present crisis is a 
conflict of basic beliefs — a conflict be- 


tween a community of free individuals 
determining their own destiny, and a 
community in which each human 
thought and action is degraded to a 
condition of complete subservience to 
the state. 

These events have brought to this na- 
tion an opportunity for world leader- 
ship which in self-defense it must ac- 
cept. In accepting it, it seems to me that 
we must first search our own hearts and 
minds, to see how we have come to the 
high place we now occupy. We must 
find within ourselves the courage and 
conviction to maintain that high place, 
and to discharge the responsibility that 
greatness invariably brings. 

It must be abundantly clear that our 
strength rests securely on those two vital 
principles first stated in the Declaration 
of Independence — that each citizen of 
this country shall have equality of op- 
portunity; — that he shall have indi- 
vidual liberty to pursue his own destiny 
and to rise to whatever heights his tal- 
ents will permit. 

Our Constitution is founded on these 
great concepts. Our form of government 
has been chosen deliberately to safe- 
guard them against attack by dema- 
gogues within our boundaries or by 
aggressors without. Together they pro- 
vide for our people that incentive to 
strive toward some goal of our own 
selection, which is man’s greatest driv- 
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ing force. Together they assure us the 
right to retain for our own enjoyment 
the fruits of our enterprise. 

If we had perfected the practice of 
Christianity material incentive would be 
unnecessary since we would then be 
content to work for the good of man 
because of the spiritual reward that 
service would bring. Unfortunately, we 
have not reached that millenium, and 
incentive is essential to drive us for- 
ward. 


Perfection of Motives 


Perhaps in the last analysis the per- 
fection of our motives makes little dif- 
ference, for no great individual effort, 
even though motivated by self-interest, 
has ever failed to carry forward many 
people in its wake. The big contribu- 
tions to all progress have been made by 
a mere handful of individuals, yet their 
personal rewards are dwarfed to insigni- 
ficance by the benefits those develop- 
ments have brought to millions of peo- 
ple. The personal rewards of a Thomas 
Edison—large as they were—are infini- 
tesimal compared to the wealth his genius 
created for millions of Americans. 

In speaking about our Constitution 
and the atmosphere it has created I am 
not suggesting that we wrap ourselves 
in the trappings of the past. No group 
of men, no matter how great their wis- 
dom, could have written a document in 
1787 which would be a complete and 
full answer to the problems of 1948. 
The vital thing about that document is 
its flexibility. It is a dynamic and not a 
static instrument. It has only one 
changeless feature — the rights and dig- 
nity of man. 

It seems to me that the principal 
thing we have to offer the world is our 
faith — our fundamental belief in man’s 
freedom of opportunity; — our belief 
in his inherent dignity — that the world 
is peopled by individuals and not by 
governments. 


But man cannot live by faith alone 
We must have material substance if y 
are to aid others; we must have materi,| 
strength if we are successfully to resig 
aggression. But it is vitally important ty 
realize that material assistance and ma. 
terial strength can be of no avail unles 
the faith of the freedom-loving peopk 
of the world can be reborn. 

If we are to make that attempt, we 
must make certain that we believe thes 
things ourselves. We must be firm and 
sure in the fundamental conviction that 
these principles are the foundation of 
any material success or spiritual well. 
being we have or may attain. 

It is important to see that the indus. 
trial economy which has characterized 
our development is the result of ow 
freedom to work out our destiny as we 





chose. We could have become, had we 
elected to do so, a nation of farmers, 
or a nation of craftsmen, or a nation of 


seafarers. We are a nation of free men| 


and we chose an industrial economy. 
We have become strong in that direc. 
tion, and it is that industrial power that 
will enable us to contribute most ef. 
fectively to a solution of the world’s 


ills. 
A Guiding Principle 


I have spent the greater part of my 
working life in scientific endeavors and 
I have learned by hard experience one 
guiding principle common to all scien- 
tific researches — never to discard the 
results of a well-demonstrated experi- 
ment in favor of an hypothesis that de- 
nies those results. 

That principle is no less valid in eco- 
nomic and political than in scientific 
fields. We in the United States launched, 
some 160 years ago, an experiment in 
government and economics. While the 
results have not been perfect, it is none- 
theless true that the experiment, by any 
test that could be applied, has turned 
out successfully — so successfully that 
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it has never been matched in the long 
sweep of history in giving such great 
benefits to such a multitude of people. 
Set off against this experiment, we 
see theories which maintain that our sys- 
tem holds out no hope for humanity, 
that the only chance for the world — 
for the United States itself — is to turn 
to increasing control and domination by 
government. Socialism, fascism, nazism, 
communism — they differ only in de- 
gree as to application, and the end re- 
sults of any of them differ not at all. 
They are semantic rungs in a ladder that 
reaches from freedom to slavery. 


There is Also Experience 


Even if these concepts were only the- 
oretical, we should not be justified. in 
allowing them to persuade us to discard 
the successful results of our experiment. 
But there is also experience to go on. 
These various government-control theo- 
ries have one thing in common. It is that 
they have never worked. Whenever and 
wherever they have been tried, the in- 
evitable result has been decline and 
despair, chaos and collapse, sometimes 
preceded by war, sometimes not. 

In the face of this record of constant 
failure on the one hand, and of success 
beyond the most optimistic dreams on 
the other, it seems to me the sheerest 
madness for any American to allow him- 
self to surrender any part of the faith 
that has made our experiment successful. 

For that faith is the heart and core 
of our success. Without it we certainly 
cannot hope to succeed in the future. 
Without it we cannot hope to convince 
others that of all the economic and poli- 
tical theories the world has known, ours 
gives the most to the most people. 

And yet if the world is to move for- 
ward instead of backward those others 
must be convinced. I am sure that the 
rehabilitation of faith is more impor- 
tant than the rehabilitation of property. 
The material aid we may extend to Eu- 
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rope will avail little by itself. The es- 
sence of the European problem is not 
physical, or material, but one of re- 
creating faith in the ability of the in- 
centive economy to function. 

Let us decide, then, first of all, whether 
we still believe in the results of that 
great experiment, in those principles of 
freedom, and, if we do, let us reaffirm 
their strength, validity and eternal 
vigor. Let us reaffirm it, not half- 
heartedly and apologetically, but with 
pride and profound conviction. For 
those principles are this country’s great- 
est potential export to a disillusioned 
world. 

I have stressed the importance of re- 
affirming our own beliefs because I fear 
we have already descended a few rungs 
on our ladder of freedom. We have ac- 
cepted government controls of many 
sorts, we have accepted a crushing bur- 
den of taxation, and we have bartered 
away some of our freedom as citizens 
in return for questionable doctrines. 


Insist on Minimum Controls 


There is involved here a delicate bal- 
ance. It is manifestly not possible for 
everyone to have absolute and unlimited 
freedom. Each of us has agreed, for the 
common good, to surrender some part 
of his individual sovereignty to govern- 
ment, so that no individual shall infringe 
upon or curtail the freedom of others. 
This is as it should be, for we have not 
reached that millenium, under which no 
such controls would be necessary. At the 
same time, I think we must insist that 
those controls be held to the minimum 
consistent with the maintenance of our 
democratic principles, and that the gov- 
ernment enforce them as an impartial 
umpire, for the good of the entire coun- 
try and not for the benefit of any group 
or groups. 

I have said before that we have se- 
lected of our own free choice an indus- 
trial economy. It is on that economy that 
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we must rely for our ability to deal both 
with the world’s problems and with our 
own. To weaken that economy, to rob 
it of its vitality endangers our national 
security — yet that seems to be the di- 
rection we are taking. The situation ap- 
pears to me to call for industrial states- 
manship of the highest order. That 
statesmanship, to succeed, must be ob- 
jective, unselfish, and keyed to the na- 
tion’s good. 

This is fundamental, but this alone is 
not enough. Our industrial leaders have 
a further responsibility which they must 
exercise. They must take an active part 
in explaining and defending our econ- 
omy so that it will be understood by the 
people. They must be articulate in be- 
half of the things they stand for. 

It would be a fine thing if good deeds 
spoke for themselves but they can do so 
only if the public knows about them. It 
is high time that the American people 
are informed of what is right about 
their system as well as what is wrong 
with it. 


Our Economy A Partnership 


We must make it clear that our indus- 
trial economy is a partnership operating 
for the benefit of every citizen; that it 
brings us goods and services in great 
profusion; that it brings prosperity and 
happiness to our workers; and that it 
recognizes the rights of property and 
the merits of thrift by offering a return 
to those who, having saved, are willing 
to risk their savings in venture capital 
to provide the tools for our national 
production. 

Each one of these partners in our 
industrial economy has his incentive. 
All of those incentives stem from the 
same root and, if cultivated, will ac- 
complish results which are for the uni- 
versal good. We must reject any move 
that destroys those incentives, since in 
destroying them we are destroying our- 
selves and our potentialities. 


We have seen the results of many poli. | 
tical experiments that have failed, tha | 
have not withstood the test of time, and | 
that have brought unhappiness and 
lower living standards to the people con. 
cerned. In England more than 150 years 
ago, the industrial revolution was bor, 
and we saw at that time a great trangj. | 
tion to an industrial economy. Great 
Britain for years was one of the fore. 
most industrial nations of this earth, her 
people strong and her living standards 
high. Today she is struggling for exis. | 
tence. 

She has, of course, suffered greatly as 
a result of the ravages of two wars, and 
certainly no nation has given more gen- 
erously of herself in those conflicts. But 
her present difficulties go much deeper 
than that. 

There was a failure to recognize the 
vitalizing effect of free competition and 
the importance of that competition in 
insuring a dynamic economy. The will. 
ingness to forego competition for the 
sake of freezing the status quo has ren- 
dered the economies of England and 
Europe progressively less able to meet 
competition from elsewhere. 

England has also suffered for many 
years under a system of taxation that 
effectively thwarts all enterprise based 
on personal incentive. Of what good is 
it to venture, to plan, and to build, if 
no gain can come from the success of 
that venture? History has shown that 
people are not sufficiently altruistic to 
work where there is no likelihood of | 
reward. 





The End Result 


The final result is nationalization, 
since only government is left with the 
money to rejuvenate old industries and 
to create new ones. And yet when has 
government, lacking the owner’s eyes, 
ever matched the performance of indi- 
vidual enterprise which knows that fail- 
ure means poverty and oblivion? 
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To our great credit we have in this 
country made very sure that there will 
be freedom of competition; that there 
will be no freezing of the status quo; 
that each enterprise must look to its own 
laurels and must never cease striving if 
it is to maintain its position in our in- 
dustrial scene. 

Our present system of taxation, how- 
ever, goes to the opposite extreme. We 
have seen during the past year the diffi- 
culties all of our corporations, large 
and small, are having to secure the cap- 
ital funds with which to carry on the 
plant expansions they consider neces- 
sary and prudent. We know conclusively 
that the source of venture capital lies in 
the aggregate savings of those with in- 
comes in excess of $10,000 a year, and 
it is in this area that our tax laws are 
most nearly confiscatory. It seems al- 
most tragic that at a time when our 
strength should be at its maximum we 
should be undermining the incentives 
that create that strength. 

Here again we are denying the clear- 
est possible evidence; we are denying 
the results of experiments proved con- 
clusively over many decades. In Eng- 
land we have seen a great industrial 
power brought low because a people 
permitted their government to remove 
private incentive. In this country we 
have seen an industrial economy grow 
great and strong because over a long 
period of time private incentive was 
given free rein. Against this showing 
how can anyone deny the vigor and 
strength of free enterprise, and embrace 
the debility that its destruction creates? 

This is not politics or economics; it 
is basic human nature. I do not know 
why it should be necessary to belabor 
a point that seems so obvious. We can- 
not argue that our natural resources are 
the most abundant in the world, for they 
are not. We cannot contend that the 
problems of production here are less 
than elsewhere, for they are not. We 
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cannot contend that for us, and us alone, 
Providence intended the cornucopia of 
plenty, for we have been given no Midas 
touch. 

Certainly our success can be attribu- 
ted to none of these things. 

Yet we have become the most power- 
ful nation on earth. We have found the 
way to produce in great profusion the 
things that our people need, whether it 
be to enjoy a peace or to fight a war. 

Our citizens have, per capita, more 
goods and services than any others in 
the world. To secure those goods and 
services we work shorter hours with 
more time for leisure. We give more at- 
tention to education, amusement and 
self-improvement. We have better facili- 
ties for the care of the sick and unfor- 
tunate. And with it all, through public 
and private pension systems, we give se- 
curity in old age far beyond anything 
contemplated as recently as the time 
when most of us were in school. 

Even in the depths of the depression 
of 1932, when our industrial machine 
had slowed to a snail’s pace, most of 
our citizens still had a standard of liv- 
ing higher than that of other peoples 
in their periods of prosperity. 


Our Greatest Resource 


We have done all this only because 
we were free and only because we let 
man’s incentive have full rein. We have 
done it because we have a system that 
inspires the greatest effort by the indi- 
vidual. It is free individual incentive 
and enterprise that is America’s greatest 
national resource. 

How, then, can we afford today to 
permit any infringement of that in- 
centive? To permit such infringement is 
not liberalism, but its exact opposite. To 
prevent such infringement is the true 
liberalism, to which we must adhere. 

It is particularly vital today that we 
be strong and that we keep our indus- 
trial system at its maximum vigor and 








intensity. This would be true even if we 
had only ourselves to think of. But, in 
addition to this, we are giving of our 
substance to assist in the physical re- 
habilitation of war-torn nations. This 
great effort can be made effectively only 
if in making it we do not weaken our- 
selves. 

Perhaps also the seeds of another 
world conflict are being sown. We must 
not, if it can possibly be avoided, reap 
that harvest, since the results of that 
reaping, far from solving any prob- 
lems, can well destroy our civilization. 
I do not like to dwell on that possibility. 
For it is an unfortunate commentary on 
mankind that his mind and his technol- 
ogy appear to have progressed more ra- 
pidly than his spiritual development. 
Another conflict would certainly be more 
terrible than the last, and one is led to 
wonder whether the race toward a 
higher spiritual development will be 
won before we have destroyed ourselves. 

There seems to me to be one remedy 
and that is for the United States so to 
maintain its strength that aggression 
will be discouraged and the conflicts 
that swirl about us will be settled by 


peaceful means. This strength can con, 
only from a vigorous industrial ecop. 
omy and it is in this area that we cap 
least of all afford to weaken ourselves, 
We are still free to choose which way 
we shall go. We can choose to meet the 
challenge of the future by building eve 
higher our citadel of democracy. Or we | 
can choose to slip backward into the | 
morass of state control. It must be one 
or the other, for we cannot stand still. 
If, as I think we must, we are to mee 
the challenge we must exercise political 
and industrial statesmanship of the high. 
est order; we must recapture that dyna. | 
mic and militant faith in our institu. | 
tions that inspired the men who founded | 
our country and those who made it} 
great. 
We must remain strong, not only to} 
aid others, but so that we can present 
an invulnerable and united front that 
no aggressor nation will dare attack. 
Can we do this? 
That seems to me, for this great na- | 
tion, almost an academic question. If | 
we have faith in our heritage, our free. | 
dom, and our philosophy, it must be | 
done, it can be done, it will be done. 





“If the World Is To Move Forward” by Crawford Greenwalt was 
first presented as an address before the Annual Meeting of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce in Washington, D. C. earlier this year. 


Mr. Greenwalt is President of E. I. duPont de Nemours and 


Company, and what he has written here has been heralded widely 
as one of the most profound statements of the public relations 


problem of American enterprise. 
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Let’s Have Fundamental Research 
By PENDLETON DUDLEY 


Chairman, Committee on Research, Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


age THE LAST YEAR of the life of 
the NAPRC there was a Committee 
on Research, but as the writer who was 
a member must sadly confess, the name 
signified hope rather than performance. 

When committees were set up for the 
new Society, a Committee on Research 
was again authorized, and this time 
something is happening. So far ap- 
pointed to the Committee are Homer 
Calver, Stephen Fitzgerald, Julie Med- 
lock, with the writer as Chairman— 
other names will be added. 

To begin with, the Committee has 
been given a morning session at the 
forthcoming annual meeting in Chicago 
and is planning a program to point up 
the meaning of research in the field of 
public relations, the need for doing 
something about it and what can be 
done, at least as a start. A well-known 
anthropoligist of world-wide reputation 
has tentatively accepted a speaking ‘in- 
vitation and similar invitations have 
been extended to two other authorities 
in other related fields. 

The Committee recently passed a long 
evening planning the program, and in 
fact exploring the whole subject of 
scientific research as this technique 
might be applied to the public relations 
field, and it has had the benefit of the 
counsel of two research specialists cur- 
rently handling projects in fields close- 
ly related to public relations. 

In the course of the evening one of 
them remarked: “You folks may not 
realize it but as we see it public rela- 
tions is about the ‘hottest’ thing of these 
times and yet hardly anyone seems 
really to understand just what is behind 
the scenes, so to speak, and what actual- 
ly is below the surface.” 

Regardless of the fact that this may 


be a too-enthusiastic appraisal of the 
situation, the Committee realizes that 
public relations people while playing 
an increasingly important part in shap- 
ing the trend of events, have largely dis- 
regarded the need for the kind of ac- 
tivity implied in the above comment. 

In this connection someone remarked 
during the evening: “Some of our large 
corporations are spending ten million 
dollars and upward yearly to ‘win 
friends and influence people” for them- 
selves and their products, but who 
among us public relations people is 
able to indicate with any degree of cer- 
tainty the comparative impact values 
upon the human mind of pictures, 
printed texts, the radio voice, and so 
on? For all that we actually know about 
such things aside from rule of thumb 
experience, these annual appropriations 
might be split up equally between all 
media of communication and everyone 
call it a day.” 

Out of our discussions emerged sev- 
eral conclusions; one, that since public 
relations involves the subject of com- 
munication and its effect upon the be- 
havior of people—at all times and under 
all conditions an extremely complex and 
difficult field of study—the Committee 
should move slowly and carefully in 
selecting and setting up projects for re- 
search; and two, that it should try to 
enlist the interest and support of leaders 
in the related fields of psychology, an- 
thropology, psychiatry, and semantics. 

The Committee was quite convinced 
that no program would be worth the 
effort unless a considerable part of the 
membership actively participated in its 
development and that all of the mem- 
bership accord a certain measure of 
friendly and intelligent support. 





Public Relations at 
the Employee Level 








By J. CARLISLE MacDONALD 
Assistant to Chairman, United States Steel Corporation, In Charge of Public Relations 


s bes success of any public relations 

program in business or industry can 
be measured by the amount of interest 
and participation in its objectives by all 
of a company’s officials and personnel. 
While it is true that public relations 
must necessarily begin at the policy- 
making level of management, it is also 
a fact that no program can achieve max- 
imum effectiveness without the support 
of the great majority of people who 
comprise the company family of execu- 
tives and employees. 

Since this is true, it follows that the 
most effective public relations program 
is the one which begins at home, in the 
plants and offices, among all of those 
people whose personal interests are in- 
exorably linked with the welfare of the 
business. It has been demonstrated that 
all of us, as individuals, have personal 
publics which average about twenty- 
five persons. Some of us can count our 
publics by the scores or hundreds, 
others by the handful; but regardless of 
the size of our sphere of influence, the 
impressions which many people have of 
a company are largely influenced by the 
impressions which we, as officials and 
employees of the company, give them. 
And it is the collective impressions of 
individuals, whether they be good, bad 
or indifferent, which comprise and de- 
termine the nature of our public opinion. 

There is no longer any doubt in the 
minds of business leaders that a large 
measure of favorable public opinion is 
essential for the creation of a whole- 
some climate in which business can con- 
tinue to prosper, and that it is a distinct 
asset to its operations. Active public 
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opinion becomes public pressure which 
exercises economic, social and _ political | 
influence upon all segments of the busi. | 
ness community, and the rules it lives | 
by. The public relations function is, in 
part, concerned with the creation of 
informed public opinion which will ac. 
tively support those rules of business | 
life which are mutually beneficial to all 
segments of the economy. It is no small } 
wonder that public relations, as a pro- 
fession and as a function of manage 
ment, has assumed important stature in 
the field of business administration. 

The time has passed when the affairs 
of business were the sole concern of 
people in management or commercial 
pursuits. We have entered an era in} 
which the policies and practices of busi- 
ness and industry are carefully scrutin- 
ized, not only by stockholding owners 
and competitors, but by employees and | 
their unions, the general public and 
their government. This is a wholesome } 
situation, born of a comparatively re- 
cent mass realization that our individ- 
ual and collective economic affairs are 
inseparable; and one which has devel- 
oped an insatiable public appetite for 
business information. It is in the bes | 
mutual interests of management, stock- 
holders, employees and the public that 
such information be available in large 
servings; and that it be accurate and 
complete. Under no other circumstances 
can public opinion be adequately in 
formed, or expected to operate in the 
best public interest. 

Management which desires to activate 
a program of public or community re 
lations will, in enlightened self-interest, 
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take stock of itself, its policies and prac- 
tices; and measure them against the 
highest standards of public interest, re- 
membering that no policy is in the best 
public interest which operates against 
any single group. When such policies 
and practices have passed searching ex- 
amination, a company is in a position 
to embark upon a program of solicita- 
tion of public support. 

In such fortunate circumstances, the 
public relations function is concerned 
with the development of company poli- 
cies which will warrant favorable public 
opinion, and in interpretation of such 
policies in a way which will assure the 
broadest possible general understand- 
ing. It is generally true that public opin- 
ion which is adequately and accurately 
informed of a company’s affairs will be 
favorable to that company, if for no 
other reason than it is recognized that 
the management is making a voluntary 
effort to be frank. 


Employees as P R Representatives 


The avenue of communication with 
the public which is most readily acces- 
sible to management, yet in many cases 
the least travelled, lies in a direct line 
between the employees’ time-clock and 
the homes of the plant community. If it 
is assumed that every employee is, in 
fact, a public relations representative 
of the company—and no other premise 
is tnable—means of communication be- 
tween management and employee take 
on added significance. It is no longer 
advantageous to inform the employee 
about company affairs for the sole pur- 
pose of enhancing management-labor 
relations; it becomes absolutely essen- 
tial for the additional reason that the 
employee, in turn, is going to pass on 
to others his own impression of his 
employers. This proposition assumes 
greater importance in view of the prob- 
ability that the employee is frequently 
offered other impressions of his com- 
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pany, often 


sources. 


incorrect, from outside 

There are many proven means of em- 
ployee communication. They vary wide- 
ly among types and sizes of businesses, 
and the locations of managements and 
employees. There is, however, a common 
denominator among managements which 
have accepted the premise that this re- 
lationship is desirable. This is the desire 
of management to make available to its 
employees all of the pertinent facts 
about the business which have a bear- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, upon 
their jobs. The relationship is more ef- 
fective when the line of communication 
is a two-way street. That is to say, it is 
more mutually advantageous when em- 
ployees are given an opportunity to seek 
and get information about company af- 
fairs in which they have a natural inter- 
est, or to offer suggestions for improve- 
ments. Unfortunately, the “suggestion 
box” has been the basis of innumerable 
jokes and lends itself to a certain amount 
of facetiousness; but the fact that such 
a device exists is, of itself, evidence of 
an open line between employee and man- 
agement which should neither be im- 
paired nor taken lightly. 


Small Companies Have An Edge 


The most ideal situation for effective 
relations between management and em- 
ployees exists in the small company, 
where the president or manager of the 
business has an opportunity to know 
each employee personally and talk to 
him at frequent intervals about the af- 
fairs and problems of the firm. That this 
type of situation works to the public 
relations advantage of the business is 
obvious in the fact that such companies 
usually operate in an atmosphere of 
friendliness and informality, aud are the 
least troubled with the problems which 
are inevitably associated with bigness. 

We will be concerned here with the 
avenues of employee communication 
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which are available to managements of 
larger companies; although we should 
neither dismiss personal relationships 
existing in small companies as sufficient, 
nor imply that such opportunities are 
not available in bigger business. In the 
latter case, they are merely less frequent 
and less direct. 

Management which considers em- 
ployee communication as an avenue 
which will lead to improvement of em- 
ployee and public relations must, of 
necessity, have a story to tell which is 
both founded in fact and pertinent. In- 
formation directed to employees should 
at all times serve the useful purpose of 
creating an understanding of the affairs 
of the company, and problems which di- 
rectly affect the jobs of its workers. 

There are many subjects of policy in 
which the average employee has an in- 
herent interest, such as conditions of 
work, safety, training programs, health 
and recreation. These are tangible mat- 
ters which effect him at his working 
place. There are problems on the finan- 
cial side in which active employee inter- 
est tends to create a bond of under- 
standing and full measure of coopera- 
tion. These include such subjects as the 
relationship between employment costs, 
income, dividends and profits; the effect 
of wage costs upon rising prices; appli- 
cation of profit upon expansion and de- 
velopment, and continued availability of 
tools of production; the relationship 
between investments and jobs. 


Complete, Accurate Information 


It is important to the internal and 
external affairs of a company that its 
employees be given complete and accur- 
ate information about financial affairs 
upon which their wages have effect. But 
it is of equal importance that such in- 
formation be presented in language that 
is easily understood, if possible in a 
popular vein which is both interesting 
and informative. It is not enough to 
make the company’s annual report avail- 








able to employees; such discussions} ¢ 
should be both direct and simple, pre. ¢ 
pared to be readily understood. a 
The most widely used medium of em.} | 
ployee communication is, of course, the} ¢ 
house organ, or employee publication,| 
If employees of large corporations have} ! 
a better understanding of the basic eco. 
nomics of employer companies today,| J 
much of the credit is due to the fact} | 
that most corporations now make a sin.| $ 
cere effort to secure employee under.’ 
standing of their financial affairs in ar. t 
ticles especially prepared for employee } 
consumption in magazines and newspa.  t 
pers distributed regularly to their work.| ! 
| 

’ 





ers. Such publications lend themselves 
well to interpretation of policy, mes. 
sages from the head of the company, ¢ 
presentation of background information | 
about the company, and the reporting | 
of production news. 


Make It Interesting 


The first rule for presentation of com. 
pany information to employees through | | 
the house organ is: make it interesting.| | 
Facts and figures which march in drab} | 
columns seldom command an interested) | 
audience. But facts and figures can be} | 
dramatized and given the additional eye-} | 
appeal of charts and graphs, enabling} | 
the reader to grasp their significance} 
easily. The next two rules are: make it 
brief and make it simple. While the f- 
nancial figures of many companies run 
into large amounts which can be under. 
stood and appreciated by many, it is 
always most effective to reduce such fig- 
ures to their lowest common denomins 
tors for making comparisons. How much 
easier it is to grasp that labor costs are 
an nth part of each dollar, than to real: 
ize the implications of costs which run 
into millions. 

Some large companies employ this 
simplified type of presentation in prep 
aration of their annual reports. Others 
increasing in number, prepare special 
annual reports for employees. Such spe 
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cial publications are another medium of 
employee communication which offers 
an opportunity for discussion of prob- 
lems of particular interest to wage 
earners, and for popular interpretation 
of business affairs in the interest of bet- 
ter understanding. 

Motion pictures provide another pop- 
ular avenue of approach. Films not only 
lend themselves to general training and 
safety education, but are unusually ef- 
fective for the presentation of produc- 
tion and financial information. Three 
years ago United States Steel Corpora- 
tion produced a film “Behind the An- 
nual Report,” based on the annual pub- 
lication for stockholders. After this film 
was shown to stockholders, it became an 
effective implement for interpretation of 
the Corporation’s affairs to employee 
groups, and enjoyed wide distribution 
among special groups and the general 
public. The picture was so successful, 
U. S. Steel recently produced another, 
“Unfinished Business,” based upon its 
most recent annual report. Other com- 
panies, including General Motors Cor- 
poration, General Electric Company ‘and 
the Union Oil Company, are using films 
to their advantage. The development of 
audio-visual education in school systems 
throughout the country has contributed 
to the effectiveness of this technique, 
and assured a greater outlet for motion 
pictures on industrial and educational 
subjects. 


Using Personal Letters 


Another means of dissemination of 
information among employees has been 
adopted by a number of companies, in 
which this function is possible on a 
more personalized basis. Since foremen, 
supervisors and operating department 
heads are an arm of management, some 
companies have inaugurated a policy of 
keeping these people informed of com- 
pany and departmental affairs through 
personal letters, addressed to them at 
home and signed by top executives. The 
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head of company research, for example, 
writes of new accomplishments which 
will improve the product or manufac- 
turing process; or, the president or 
chief operating executive, cites the pos- 
sibility of breaking a production record. 
By keeping supervisory personnel in- 
formed, the company creates an added 
source of current information about 
company plans and developments which 
may be passed on to employees on the 
job. The system performs the additional 
service of providing tangible proof of 
the desire of the management to keep 
its workers abreast of current affairs. 


Through Periodic Meetings 


Other companies keep direct contact 
with their employees through periodic 
meetings, at which the president or 
other executives talk frankly about the 
affairs or problems of the business. This 
implement is most useful from the stand- 
points of employee and public relations 
when portions of such meetings are 
opened for general discussion, questions 
and answers. Any line of communica- 
tion which becomes a two-way street is 
preferable, since it lends mutuality and 
cooperation to the relationships between 
management and employees. 

There are, of course, various other 
media for dissemination of the company 
story among wage earners, including 
broadcasts over plant loud* speaker sys- 
tems, payroll insertions, bulletin boards 
and so on. One or more of these means 
of communication will be effective and 
appreciated in some places, ineffective 
and resented in others. The choice of 
the best means of reaching employees 
must remain with individual manage- 
ments, and be based upon their own 
experience, the receptiveness of employ- 
ees, and other circumstances peculiar to 
each situation. 

Bearing in mind that we are discus- 
sing employee communications as an 
important part of public relations, and 
our references to the two-way street, at- 
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tention should be given to an avenue of 
approach by which the public can seek 
and get information about the company. 
There is hardly an employee of any 
company who is not asked at some time 
for information about his employer 
which he is unable to supply. Usually 
such inquiries come from his family, 
friends or neighbors, who are a part of 
his public. Of equal importance, they 
are a part of the company’s public; and 
the fact that they seek information, al- 
though prompted perhaps by mere cur- 
iosity, is evidence that they are forming 
an impression which will contribute to 
public opinion. 

It is a good rule that any request for 
information about a company’s affairs, 
if it is reasonable and proper, receive a 
full and accurate reply. To ignore such 
inquiries is at the same time bad man- 
ners, bad public relations and bad busi- 
ness. It therefore becomes advantageous 
to establish a procedure by which an- 
swers may be readily secured for ques- 
tions asked of employees, or by em- 
ployees themselves. This may be most 
easily accomplished by setting up a 
“question box,” possibly adjacent to the 
“suggestion box” at an appropriate 
place convenient to all employees. Writ- 
ten questions can be collected daily, 
turned over to the public relations de- 
partment or other appropriate official, 
and the answers prepared. They can 
either be handed to the employee, mailed 
to his home, or mailed directly to the 
person originating the question. Such 
questions should always be answered, if 
they are proper, or the reason given why 
an answer is not available or cannot be 
given. Here again, the company indi- 
cates its frankness and willingness to 
discuss its affairs in the interest of pub- 
lic understanding. 

Perhaps the largest group of person- 
nel who are recipients of inquiries about 
a company’s affairs are its sales repre- 
sentatives. In many cases, due to the 
departmental divisions, they are unin- 


formed about financial matters, and 
other subjects which are not normall 
within the sphere of the sales depart. 
ment. Their customers, however, are 
often influential persons in their com. 
munities, leaders of business opinion, 
Every effort should be made either to 
provide salesmen with the answers to 
general questions, or to set up a pro. 
cedure through which they can secure 
official information quickly. This is both 
good public relations and good selling. 
Lists of company publications which 
are available for distribution, and the 
address from which they may be se. 
cured, can be posted and kept up to 
date, as another means of implementing} 
a program of dissemination of informa.| 
tion about the company. When such lists] 
are posted, it is frequently found tat} 
employees themselves will request cop-} 
ies for their own information, or for 
use by their friends. Similar lists may 
be made available to sales representa- 
tives and others who maintain direct 
contact with the public. i 
A sound relationship between a busi- 
ness or industry and the public is not| 
as complete as it is sometimes envis | 
ioned from a cursory reading of one of | 
the many definitions of public relations | 
Actually, it will begin with a simple} 
policy of frankness, and a willingnes | 
to avail the public of information about | 
company affairs which have a bearing | 
upon the part the business plays in com- 
munity life. 
Business and industry are now oper | 
ating in a period of intense mass interes! | 
in business affairs. It is a period which | 
has brought the detractors of business | 
into the open, floodlighting their attacks | 
upon the system under which American 
business has developed and prospered. 
The best defense of our system is the 
full display of the facts about our af: 
fairs. Such frankness is disarming. Of 
all of the phases of public relations and 
its practice, sound employee communi- 
cations provide the firmest base. 
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Who Plans West 7 


—~ owes a great, but curious 
debt to England: our cousins across 
the sea are demonstrating for us the dis- 
aster that results from “gentle” social- 
ism, and the “democratic” planned econ- 
omy. They are establishing a record of 
suffering and petty tyranny which 
should stand forever as a warning to 
any loose-thinking Americans who be- 
lieve that human nature can be “gently” 
forced into the strait jacket of a 
“planned economy.” 

Such a record should also serve as a 
warning to starry-eyed economists who 
do not realize that when the State begins 
to assume the role of God, the material 
welfare of the people is bound to suffer; 
it should constitute perpetual proof that 
wherever there is a master plan, the 
planner must be the master. 

In the words of John Jewkes, Profes- 
sor of Political Economic at the Univer- 
sity of Manchester: “Before the war 
(under a free economy) about one third 
of the (British) population was below 
the poverty line standard of food con- 
sumption: in 1946 the whole of the pop- 
ulation was at the poverty level.” 

The people of England have never 
had less clothing in any peace time 
period; they have never been so poorly 
housed in any peace time period; they 
have never had poorer transportation in 
any peace time period; they have never, 
in any period, had such shoddy goods. 
To quote some words of an indignant 
British housewife: “Enamelled store 
cupboards, refuse bins, and kitchenware 
flake and rust within a few weeks; 
knicker elastic gives in after a couple 
of weeks’ washing; slippers and chil- 
dren’s sandals part from their uppers 
after a little wear; scrubbing brushes 
moult.” 

There is nothing mysterious about 
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the ailment of the British economy: the 
government is violating the laws of hu- 
man nature and of individual produc- 
tivity. The three requirements of a pro- 
ductive, progressive economy are: (1) 
workers must be allowed to work when 
and where they like; (2) management 
must be allowed to plan the production 
of anything they believe can be sold at 
a profit; and (3) customers must be al- 
lowed to buy from whom they please, 
when they please, at the price they feel 
they can afford to pay. All three of 
these freedoms have been destroyed in 
England; they had to be destroyed so 
that the government could institute its 
master plan. 

The politicians and professors in 
power did not tell the people they were 
going to do this while they were asking 
the people for power; they simply prom- 
ised them a lot more for a lot less ef- 
fort. Sir Stafford Cripps, the leading 
planner of Britain, stated: “No country 
in the world, so far as I know, has yet 
succeeded in carrying through a planned 
economy without compulsion of labor. 
Our objective is to do so.” A year and 
a half later labor compulsion was intro- 
duced. So much for the first factor. 

The second is the freedom of man- 
agement. One example of how manage- 
ment has been hamstrung should suffice. 
A furniture company needs lumber to 
make some school desks. To get it, the 
management must apply to Timber con- 
trol, the Ministry of Supply, the Board 
of Trade, and even the Ministry of Edu- 
cation — as the eventual user of the 
furniture. Management has no way of 
knowing when, or even if, the lumber 
will be received. In the meantime, how- 
ever, they are faced with the task of 
keeping prepared to make the furniture, 
when and if they get the raw material. 
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This control reaches out to affect the 
least of the people. To quote again from 
Professor Jewkes: “A market gardener 
requires a new shaft for a wheelbar- 
row —. A license must be applied for 
from the surveyor of the district council 
on the appropriate form. The license 
has to be registered and filed by the 
district surveyor and then presented to, 
registered and filed by the timber mer- 
chant.” And all this for a fifty cent 
wheelbarrow handle! 

Like everything else that government 
does, economic planning must be en- 
forced with discipline, and this too must 
affect everybody. In Lincolnshire four 
farmers were fined about $3600 for 
growing canary seed when they should 
have been growing something else; a 
79 year old woman was fined $30 for 
growing too few potatoes in spite of 
the fact that she had done so because 
the government had broadcast an ap- 
peal for more wheat. 





As far as the third pitfall is con. 
cerned—freedom of the customer—the 
term has come to refer to an empty 
freedom. The circumstances which con. 
trol production, and by that control, 
discourage large volume of production, 
make it impossible for personal prefer. 
ence of the customer to exert what 
would otherwise be his normal effect 
upon the producer. Whereas in a free 
economy the customer is the supreme 
boss and dictator over the producer, in 
Britain the customer is happy to get 
anything at all under the restrictions im. 
posed by perpetual scarcity. 

There is a good chance that the tradi- 
tional British love of freedom will bring 
England out of this plight, and for that 
reason she should arouse the sympathy 
and faith of all of us, but in the mean- 
time, let us mark well the unhappy situ- 
ation in which England finds herself, 
so that we may ourselves avoid a simi- 
lar pitfall. 


The foregoing, by Frev G. CLarK and RicHarp RIMANOCZY, is one 
of a series of editorials issued monthly by the American Economic 
Foundation for use by AEF contributors in house organs or other 


media as desired. 





“Tt isn’t easy in an upset world to think constructively. But for 
many of us the greatest contribution we can make to the era in which 
we live is to inform ourselves, think clearly and act courageously in 


our own daily lives.”—Anon. 
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What Price Security 7 


By 
ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 





eg THE AMERICAN WORKER wants 
job security more than higher pay. 
That may be surprising to the general 
public that reads only of strikes and 
wage demands. It does not jibe with the 
private opinions of many management 
and labor leaders. Yet at a time when 
more millions are employed than ever 
before, security, oddly enough, is fast 
becoming the most significant and chal- 
lenging issue in industrial relations. In 
common with other human goals its pur- 
suit is hindered by the hysteria of the 
uninformed and the hyperbole of crusa- 
ders. The pitfalls of security, in terms of 
corporate and government solvency and 
especially of individual liberty, are not 
easily seen. Security, like everything 
else worthwhile, has its price. Without a 
true appreciation of what secyrity 
means and what it costs, our nation is 
traveling a dangerous and perhaps ill- 
fated road. 

The word “security” literally means 
freedom from fear. According to the 
German philosopher Nietzsche, the ba- 
sic desire of modern man is to have 
nothing more to fear. Emphasis on se- 
curity has grown in direct relation to 
the industrializing and maturing of our 
economy. The concentration of work 
has made us interdependent. Man can 
no longer be economically self-sufficient. 
A natural result of the last depression 
was to create a national phychosis of 
fear, from which sprang in part the 
worker’s desire to unionize and the un- 
ion’s determined drive for job stability 
and worker protection. 

In some instances this movement has 
taken the form of resistance to labor- 
saving methods, incentive plans. and 
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other efficiency techniques of progres- 
sive management. It has brought about 
the prevalence of paid vacations and 
holidays for hourly employees. It forced 
the acceptance of social insurance as a 
government responsibility. And its lat- 
est expression is found in union de- 
mands for welfare funds, pension plans, 
and that most appealing chimera of all 
—the “guaranteed” annual wage. 

From an industrial relations stand- 
point there are five main areas of se- 
curity: 

1) Personal or social security 

2) Working conditions 

3) Job tenure 

4) Job stability 

5) Protection against the hazards of 

life 

The first is the newest to be recog- 
nized. It involves the important but still 
unfamiliar problems of employee motiv- 
ation, job attitudes and interests, and 
group behavior. The democratic worker 
expects not only a square deal; he wants 
to know the why of his job and how it 
fits in with the whole. To belong to a 
friendly group, to take part in those 
matters that closely affect his lot, to 
know where he stands, to have a chance 
to develop himself to his fullest capac- 
ity are also fundamental needs. Failure 
to satisfy them in industry leads only to 
discontent and its brother, distrust. 
which, in turn, curb output. To make 
employees feel “free” inside the shop is 
to management’s self-interest. This as- 
pect of security is probably the least 
expensive to provide, and pays the most 
dividends when provided. It calls for 
management by consultation carried out 
by enlightened supervisors. 
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Many companies go to considerable 
expense to maintain clean and comfort- 
able working conditions. When a worker 
takes a new job he wishes to be assured 
of its safety and responds favorably to 
attractive surroundings. Union contracts 
generally call for adequate health and 
safety facilities. These include proper 
lighting and ventilation, good house- 
keeping, clean rest rooms, machine 
guards, and thorough instruction in 
proper work habits. In no other area of 
industrial relations is labor-management 
cooperation, through safety committees 
and other means, carried on with more 
unanimity and success. The returns to 
management—fewer accidents and thus 
lower compensation costs, better attend- 
ance, and higher production—are well 
worth the investment. 


Developing A Seniority Policy 

Seniority has become a basic part of 
the employer-employee relationship. The 
job rights of veterans were carefully 
protected by Congress in the last war. 
Ruling that such rights are privately 
held and legally enforceable, courts 
compel their recognition by companies 
and unions without discrimination. In 
the early days of collective bargaining, 
job tenure headed the list of labor’s 
non-economic objectives. Workers whose 
jobs depended on the ups-and-downs of 
business cycles were concerned with the 
order in which they were laid off or re- 
hired. Those with the longest service 
naturally felt they had the greatest claim 
on holding a job. The rule of “last 
hired—first to go” was insisted upon by 
many unions. But applying such a lim- 
ited criterion for seniority interferes 
with plant efficiency and deals harshly 
with the short-service employees of su- 
perior skill. A practical and just senior- 
ity policy has to give equal regard to 
both skill and service. Developing a 
policy acceptable to both management 
and labor is an extremely complex task. 


It must be done, however, in a manner 
which assures every employee that his 
right to his job is accorded fair protec. 
tion; and also it must provide for man. 
agement to retain its most capable per. 
sonnel. 

Job stability refers to the continuity 
of employment for the work force as a 
whole. Many union leaders, wrongly an. 
ticipating widespread unemployment at 
the war’s end, raised a loud hue and cry 
for an annual wage. Psychologically.the 
idea offers a strong emotional antidote 
to the worker’s fear of insecurity. The 
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stigma of unemployment and sense of | 
personal failure are nearly as upsétting | 


as the dread of impoverishment itself. 


Yet from an economic standpoint an an. | 


nual wage is impractical for most com- 
panies. It puts the cart before the horse, 
because no voluntary guarantee can 
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automatically insure full employment. | 


Few companies have the financial re- 
sources to back such a guarantee for all 


employees for even as long as one year. | 
Continued buying is the only assurance | 


that a payroll can be met. Guarantees 
are unnecessary in firms with stable 
sales or in times of prosperity like the 
present. A report of the International 
Labor Office concludes that the wide. 
spread adoption of guaranteed wage 
plans would not stabilize consumer de- 
mand enough to prevent major economic 


swings. The correct approach is steady | 


work for steady employees. In the in- 
terests of preserving our free economy, 
as well as sound industrial relations, 
management must strike to regularize 
employment through better planning of 
production, selling and distribution. 
The last area of security—protecting 
workers against the hazards of life—is 
currently receiving the most attention. 
Of all forms of practical security it in- 
volves the greatest but least appreciated 
expense. Such protection consists of 
various benefits and services, some com- 
pelled by law and others granted by 
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HAZARD FORM OF PROTECTION 
Private Government 
1. Loss of pay due to Paid vacations and _ holi- None 
plant shutdown days 


2. Occupational injury 


3. Off-the-job illness and 
injury 


4. Unemployment Severance pay 


Pension plans 
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Medical and safety services 
Medical service 


Group insurance 
Mutual benefit assocs. 


Group insurance 


Workmen's compensation 
None 


Unemployment compensation 


Federal old age benefits 





Federal old age benefits 





5. Old age and disability 
6. Death 


I — TABLE A — 


employers. The principal forms of pro- 
tection for hourly-paid employees are 
indicated in Table A. 

For the average company compulsory 
benefits alone cost a minimum of 312% 
of the annual payroll. That employers 
carry the entire load of unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation insurance, 
and share equally with employees the 
2% social security, is taken for granted. 
A recent survey shows that in one large 
industry the employers’ contribution to 
these legally required payments was 
equal to almost 5c per manhour worked. 


Old Age Provisions Inadequate 


Although we know that compulsory 
insurance is here to stay, the extent to 
which it should affect our social and 
economic life is still hotly disputed. The 
average federal old age benefit does 
not now provide a subsistence income 
for those 65 and over. Millions are not 
covered by the Act. At present the 2% 
tax is sufficient to take care of pay- 
ments; but with the steadily advancing 
age of our population, federal pensions 
will inevitably place a considerable bur- 
den on the national pocketbook. By 1960 
it is estimated that benefits will total 
$5 billion annually. By 1980 one-fifth 
of our working force will have reached 
retirement age — twice the current 


number. 


Come another big depression and the 
seemingly huge reserves in unemploy- 
ment compensation funds that most in- 
dustrial states have amassed would be 
wiped out in a few months. These funds 
are adequate only for seasonal or be- 
tween-job unemployment. On top of 
what the taxpayer now finances there 
has been proposed compulsory health 
insurance, embodied in the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill. The yearly cost of 
such a program, presumably to be 
funded out of additional payroll taxes 
shared by both companies and workers, 
is estimated to range between 314 and 
7% of total wages, or a minimum of $3 
billion. The experience of Germany 
with state welfare plans, which Bismarck 
introduced as early as 1883, proved that 
as more and more contributions are re- 
quired to meet benefit obligations, the 
insurance principle degenerates into re- 
lief. Thus, the security promised by the 
State can readily become a mere will-o’- 
the-wisp. 


Workers Poorly Informed 


Regarding the cost of other benefits 
and services that companies have in 
most instances voluntarily installed, the 
average worker is poorly informed. 
These are the “fringe” payments, so- 
called because they were introduced dur- 
ing the days of wage stabilization by the 
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War Labor Board as substitutes for gen- 
eral raises. The approval of such extras 
as paid vacations, shift differentials, and 
rest periods not only set industry-wide 
patterns, but enlarged the area of col- 
lective bargaining, further broadened 
recently to include insurance and pen- 
sion plans. These piecemeal increases in 
labor costs, and their absorption by the 
excess profits tax, combined to act as a 
sedative on management thinking until 
wage controls were removed at the end 
of the war and real collective bargaining 
returned amid the clamor of labor strife. 
Then management suddenly awoke to 
the fact that its wage structure had, as 
Business Week put it, “a very fancy 
fringe on top.” 


Many Costs Hidden 


Not all of the fringe is on top. Shift 
differentials and rest periods, for exam- 
ple, have become an inextricable part 
of base wage rates. It is common prac- 
tice to pay 5 to 10 cents an hour more 
for night workers. Two 10-minute rest 
periods and two 5-minute wash-up peri- 
ods, daily, amount to about 61%4c an 
hour per employee. 

The cost per manhour of non-compul- 
sory fringe payments to the typical plant 
breaks down something like this: 

Paid vacations (two weeks pay for 





five years’ service) 5.0c 
Paid holidays (six) 3.0c 
Group insurance premiums 

(employer paying half) 2.0c 
Pension contributions (employer 

paying 24) 6.0c 
Special bonuses and profit-sharing 

(excluding production bonuses) 1.5c 
Medical, safety, cafeteria. and 

personnel services 2.0 
TOTAL 19.5¢ 


The actual expense for any particular 
company depends, of course, upon the 
amount and kind of benefits provided. 
In the above case the four cents an hour 


for group insurance premiums, shared 


equally (2c each) by company and 
worker, would cover a minimum pro. 
gram of protection against death, sick. 
ness, hospitalization, surgery, and doc. 
tors’ fees for both an employee and his 
dependents. At present $1,150 millions 
are being paid annually in insurance 
premiums to protect 17,500,000 workers 
—a 40% increase since 1945. A pension 
plan is the most expensive benefit to 
fund and the most complicated to ad- 
minister. By the end of 1946 there were 


7,500 private retirement plans covering | 


almost four million workers, contribv- 
tions to which averaged $188.00 per par. 
ticipant or 9c an hour. 

Although in many cases employees 
contribute to group insurance and pen- 
sion plans, the bulk of the expense falls 
on management. An official of Interna. 
tional Harvester Company stated that 
“an adequate program of employee 
security will cost employers between 
8 and 15 percent of payroll, even 
with employees contributing substantial 
amounts.” Assuming an average hourly 
wage of $1.40, the fringe, as unraveled 
above, would amount to 14% more than 
regular pay. Adding compulsory bene- 
fits raises the total 3 or 4% higher. 
This means that the average industrial 
worker receives between $400 and $500 
a year above his regular earnings. These 
supplemental payments, unseen and un- 
sung by the worker, but nonetheless 
there, constitute his hidden pay envel- 
ope. They represent not only an impor- 
tant and permanent addition to his job 
security but also an extra boost in living 
standards. 


Unions View Fringe Issues 


The signs of the times indicate, more- 
over, that unions will put greater em- 
phasis on fringe issues, especially as 
base rates reach an immovable peak. 
John L. Lewis called a strike of the 


bituminous coal miners to enforce a 
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demand for a $100 monthly pension for 
miners reaching the age of 60. Kaiser- 
Frazer, giving up its production bonus 
program, has put 5c an hour—in addi- 
tion to granting a 13c general increase 
—into a jointly administered social se- 
curity fund. The United Steel Workers 
will undoubtedly make social insurance 
its major demand in 1949 negotiations 


with U. S. Steel. 


Management’s Obligation? 


For management the practical ques- 
tion is not where the quest for security 
will end but where it rightfully should 
end. What is management’s obligation 
in this respect? And to what extent can 
it afford to go? That management has 
both a selfish and humanitarian interest 
in fostering security is unassailable. A 
Conference Board study shows clearly 
that the primary factor influencing em- 
ployee morale is security in the broad 
sense. Fear, as Paul Hoffman once said, 
“corrodes rather than stimulates.” It 
has often been used by business and 
political autocrats as a driving force. 
But it also inhibits, frustrates, and 
warps. A feeling of insecurity almost 
inevitably results in reduced efficiency. 
To create an atmosphere of freedom 
from fear, therefore, is to develop atti- 
tudes of cooperation and to utilize the 
full capacities of men. 

But security at work cannot be had 
for the asking. It involves a lot of 
money. Every voluntary provision for 
employee protection is an additional 
fixed cost of doing business. It must be 
paid for out of profits, or added to the 
price of the product or service. If prof- 
its decline or disappear, the expense of 
maintaining these obligations to em- 
ployees still remains the same. Thus, 
during a long business recession many 
companies might discover that the over- 
head expense represented by employee 
benefits and services is a financial haz- 
ard about which little can be done. 
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A comprehensive program of em- 
ployee security, in which fringe benefits 
play an important part, is a must in 
establishing good industrial relations. 
But management has to take the attitude 
that any form of security is too expen- 
sive if it cannot pay for itself. Every 
aspect of a security program should be 
evaluated from the viewpoint as to 
whether it contributes to the satisfaction 
of a basic need, and whether the effect 
will be to weaken or strengthen the 
workers’ sense of personal responsibil- 
ity. Workers will not respond to a stim- 
ulus unless it satisfies what they want. 
Given sound policies and procedures, 
the development of employee security 
should result in fewer accidents, better 
attendance, less turnover, more satisfied 
personnel, greater teamwork, and higher 
output. 


Workers Should Share Costs 


Since workers appreciate most what 
they personally take part in, they should 
share the expense of all benefit plans. 
To prevent malingering, sickness bene- 
fits in particular ought not to exceed 
half of regular earnings. Companies 
should take pains to tell employees in 
as many ways as possible the commit- 
ments made in behalf of their security 
—in other words, the size and signifi- 
cance of their hidden pay envelope. Em- 
ployees need to realize that the continu- 
ance of job security depends directly on 
the consumer’s acceptance of the prod- 
uct or service and the company’s ability 
to increase its production and earn a 
profit. 

As a practical matter, employee se- 
curity, like a higher living standard, 
must be earned. Much of it is a state of 
mind that the individual can attain only 
by himself. Absolute security can neither 
be guaranteed nor given. Unfortunately, 
there has been enough paternalism in 
industry and government to mold a na- 
tional psychology of dependency. Too 
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many expect “something for nothing,” 
without realizing that giving to some 
requires taking from others. Under a 


benevolent boss or a welfare State 
workers have only the illusion of se- 
curity. 

Outside the United States two billion 
persons are being paid less and getting 
less in return for their money. Most of 
them, let it be stressed, do not live un- 
der a capitalist system, nor are they 
blessed with the freedom enjoyed by 
Americans. In fact, probably only about 
3% of all human beings who ever lived 
have led free lives. Real job security, 
therefore, cannot be separated from in- 
dividual liberty and responsibility. If we 
try to provide security at the expense 


of other freedoms we shall nazify our 
democracy. The one price we cannot af. 
ford to pay for security is the loss of 
liberty. 

Security under a free system is im. 
possible without government economy, 
company profits, and individual savings, 
There is no inexhaustible resource of 
charity from which benefits flow. There 
are only the unlimited resources of hu- 
man skill, effort, and opportunity. It is 
labor’s job to use them fully. It is man. 
agement’s job to see that they are eff. 
ciently directed and adequately re. 
warded. The only way to banish the fear 
of insecurity from the worker’s mind is 
by means of more capitalism and more 
democracy. 
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Epitor’s Note 


I the article by Mr. L. Rone WALTER in our June-July issue the five 
paragraphs on page 37 beginning “Over luncheon tables etc.”’ and con- 
cluding “We must, however, put the full power of public opinion behind 
our system and aggressively, continuously present our case” were quoted 
from an address by Mr. Eucene Houtman, President of Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) before the Economic Club of New York, April 21, 1948. 
Due to an omission in Mr. Walter’s office the typed manuscript received 
by us did not contain a statement immediately preceding these comments 
reading “Mr. Eugene Holman, President, Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, aptly summarized these issues in these comments made recently 
before the Economic Club of New York in a talk I was privileged to hear.” 
Mr. Walter has requested this statement be made to our readers. 
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PUBLICITY PICTURES 





By 
LEO M. SOLOMON 
Newsphoto Counsel, New York City 


a are, by all accounts, a most 
effective means of putting over a 
publicity story. Yet, too often, in the 
overall planning of a story, the photo- 
graphic part is treated as a minor 
detail. 

To be effective, publicity photographs 
must be good pictures. Just any old 
photograph won’t do. And the difference 
between good pictures and poor ones is 
usually the difference between careful 
planning and careless planning. 

Both publicity and news photography 
are most exact sciences, so we cannot 
set rules that must be adhered to most 
rigidly. There are rules to be followed 
to get the best results from pictorial 
publicity, but they must be flexible, al- 
lowing for modification. 

If you will just stick to the admonition 
about careful planning you will be off 
to a good start. Think out the picture or 
pictures beforehand. Survey the entire 
photographic problem before you hire 
the photographer. When complete agree- 
ment has been reached on the type of 
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pictures needed, where they are to be 
placed and what they are to show, you 
are ready to step ahead. 

It is still too early to assign a camera- 
man. The next order of business is writ- 
ing a detailed shooting script for the 
guidance of the photographer and those 
who will get in front of his lens. The 
script should be complete to the small- 
est detail. It should cover composition, 
backgrounds, props, shape and size of 
the final copy, number of individual 
shots needed, color and monotone and 
everything else that might be germane 
to the assignment. 

Now you are ready to hire your pho- 
tographer. Don’t stint; get the best 
operator available, keeping in mind that 
all good technicians are not equally 
adept at portraits, news, features, still 
life and other phases of photographic 
art. Confer with him on the shooting 
script. After all, he has expert knowl- 
edge of his instrument and its limita- 
tions as they may concern your story. 
Listen to his suggestions for modifica- 
tion of the shooting script to meet the 
scope of his camera. Rehearsals would 
be fine; stage them if you can. 

Briefed, as outlined, a capable cam- 
eraman should be able to take over 
without further guidance. But if you 
can, accompany him on the assignment. 
Don’t get into his hair, and don’t put 
on an act aimed more at impressing 
the audience than getting the best out 
of the assignment. If directions and as- 
sistance are rendered quietly and tact- 
fully, the most temperamental camera 
artist will be glad to have you along. 
And the resulting pictures will be better 
because of your on-the-spot guidance. 
You can be helpful too by getting names 
and complete caption and background 
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notes, leaving him free to concentrate 
on problems of focus, lighting and com- 
position. 

All this good work in preparation 
and execution can go for naught if the 
picture editing is not top-flight. Work- 
ing from finished prints is best, but if 
time does not permit, an experienced 
picture editor can select the best photos 
by examining the negatives. A good edi- 
tor will know how to crop pictures so 
the finished prints will tell your story 
most forcefully. By cropping he can 
make horizontal prints from vertical 
negatives when needed to keep the 
proper balance of shapes and sizes. 

We all know that more one-column 
cuts are used than any other size. Two- 
and three-column sizes also find fairly 
ready acceptance. But even in these 
small sizes diligence must be employed 
to keep shapes from getting out of hand. 
Normally editors do not want pictures 
that run too deep. There are exceptions, 
of course, when a picture is so good 
that it is worth large space, but even 
then a print that will make a standard 
two-column will enlarge better to four 
or more columns than an off-size print. 


Providing Variety 


If you are aiming at picture layouts 
of a page or more, don’t provide prints 
of all one shape. Remember page size 
and shape are fixed, so adjustments must 
be made in the size and shape of the 
pictures. Providing the right proportion 
of verticals and horizontals will improve 
chances of acceptance. And don’t over- 
look leaving enough air in both shapes 
to permit their use as circles and ovals. 

The cut-lines and captions are also 
important facets of the picture editor’s 
work. Don’t forget your client, but don’t 
overdo plugs. Remember you are not 
paying for advertising space. Credits 
will get by if they are not too blatant 
and if they are genuine parts of the 
picture story. Good editors will not let 
you get away with it anyhow, but it is 


better to be modest and restrict your 
credits to where they belong naturally, 
Don’t try to slip them over. From my 
own experience I can tell you that’s a 
sure way to ease both picture and cap. 
tion into the discards. These don’ts may 
sound like heresy to clients who count 
product mentions, but they will pay off 
in wider acceptance of your pictorial 
offerings. Also, make certain that pic. 
ture captions are factual. 


Retouching Is Out 


And while we are concerned with 
truth, avoid retouched photographs. Re. 
touching may cause an editor to suspect 
either faking or your hiding something 
unfavorable. Where so much depends 
upon an editor’s faith and trust in you 
and your product, (in this case, cap- 
tioned pictures), avoid anything that 
would impair that trust. 

We have saved for the last our pet 
peeve. Keep away from copy prints. 
There are circumstances under which 
they cannot be avoided. Too often, 
though, copy prints are distributed not 
of necessity, but to save a few dollars 
in picture costs. Top quality prints from 
the original negatives will cost more 
than mass-produced glossies from com- 
mercial copy negatives, but they are 
worth the extra cost. Even if you get a 
copy picture by an editor, you may not 
win. After all, the publicity message 
must get to the reader. Good pictures 
will get more attention, and good prints 
will mean better reproduction in every 
medium, from newspapers to the best 
slicks. If your picture is all it should be 
the reader will stop to look and he 
will read your caption. 


Do: — Plan picture coverage 
— Write shooting script 
— Carefully edit pictures 
— Write factual captions. 


Don’t: — Overdo caption credits 
Pp 
— Use copy prints 
— Retouch news pictures. 
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CHICAGO, NOVEMBER 16-17 





By WILLIAM R. HARSHE 


Chairman, Annual Conference Committee, Public Relations Society of America, Inc. 


_— FIRST annual conference of the 
Society will be held in Chicago, No- 
vember 16 and 17, 1948 at the Sheraton 
Hotel. It will be an important meeting 
to the members of our Society and the 
profession as a whole. Built around the 
theme: “P. R. S. A. Builds for the 
Future,” the several sessions making up 
the two-day conclave are devoted to 
bringing sharply into focus both the 
short-term and long-range program for 
the Society. There is much to challenge 
the best thinking of every member and 
to demand his attendance and coopera- 
tion. President Rankin and the Execu- 
tive Committee have placed special em- 
phasis upon the need for coming out 
of our first annual meeting with a well 
conceived, firmly crystallized program 
of action; one which be of indisputable 
value to the membership and profession. 

In addition to achieving the major 
objective outlined above, other objec- 
tives of the Conference will be impor- 
tant too. This, the Society’s first annual 
meeting, will provide an excellent op- 
portunity for the dissemination of real 
news about the Society and its purposes. 
Perhaps equally important will be the 
bringing together of those active in the 
field of public relations from the four 
corners of our nation. The exchange of 
ideas, the cementing of personal rela- 
tionship will not only strengthen the 
Society as a whole but will add much 
worth while to the values taken away 
from the Conference by members. 

Our Annual Meeting Committee is a 
large one representing the various geo- 
graphic areas in the United States and 
Canada. Supplementing this committee 
is a working committee in Chicago. 
Every member of the Chicago Chapter 
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is on this latter committee and striving 
to make our Chicago conference an out- 
standing affair. Special groups have 
been appointed to take care of the many 
details such as the press relations, hotel 
accommodations, speakers arrangements, 
transportation and the like. 


Highlights 


Highlights of the program will in- 
clude a brief welcome by Mayor Martin 
A. Kennelly, a sincere advocate of pub- 
lic relations and a public official who 
seeks and uses public relations guidance 
in city administration. 

Following Mayor Kennelly’s address 
the present Board of Directors and Off- 
cers will be introduced, and Earl Ferris, 
Chairman of the Board, will report to 
the membership the deliberations of that 
body in its meetings the day preceding 
the Conference. 

The balance of the morning session of 
the first day will be given over to Presi- 
dent Rankin who will discuss, in detail, 
plans for the future of the Society. 

At Noon on Tuesday, November 16, 
the luncheon session will be open to the 
general public so that members may 
bring guests, clients, and officers of the 
companies for which they work. Al- 
though we cannot, as yet, announce the 
speaker for this luncheon session, we 
are assured of a top industrialist who 
will avoid generality. What this speaker 
is asked to do is to present a “case 
history” of his own organization’s pub- 
lic relations. It is expected that his pres- 
entation will be fully documented; de- 
scribing in detail the problems involved, 
the research and other methods of anal- 
ysis of the public relations problem, the 
program developed to meet the needs 
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revealed, and finally an appraisal of the 
results obtained. 

On Tuesday afternoon the Educa- 
tional Committee will have charge of 
the session from 2:30 to 4:30. Rex F. 
Harlow, chairman of this committee. 
has already received commitments from 
top men to speak before the three divi- 
sions of this afternoon’s session. The 
divisions will be devoted to a discussion 
of public relations education within the 
Society itself, how best the Society can 
work with colleges and universities, and 
what methods may best be used in in- 
forming communications media, busi- 
ness management, and the general pub- 
lic about public relations. In conclud- 
ing this session the committee will pre- 
sent its recommendations for open dis- 
cussion by members in attendance. 


Tuesday Evening Sessions 


The high spots of the first evening of 
the Conference will be the cocktail 
party to be held from 5:00 to 6:45 fol- 
lowed by the Annual Awards Banquet 
at 7:00. The banquet also is open to 
guests of members but it will be impera- 
tive that advance reservations be made. 
The Annual Award Banquet has always 
been an outstanding event with both of 
the Society’s two parent bodies, and 
there is every reason to believe that this 
year’s event will achieve a high spot 
when compared with those preceding it. 
The Society will make two awards as 
ahnounced in the August Journal and 
as quickly as the individuals who receive 
these awards have been determined we 
shall know whether they will be at the 
banquet as featured guests and speakers. 


Code of Professional Standards 


Perhaps one of the most important 
phases of the development of our long- 
range program for the Society is in the 
area of professional standards. As yet 
there is no yardtick by which those who 
employ public relations talent can gain 


the measure of the man and his work. 
The Committee on Professional Stand. 
ards, chairmaned by Verne Burnett, has 
been busy for many months gathering 
information and preparing its recom. 
mendations for presentation at this con. 
ference. The morning session on Wed- 
nesday — 8:30 to 10:00— will be de. 
voted to discussions of the need for pro. 
fessional standards. Speakers will rep. 
resent industry, public relations counsel, 
and the internal public relations officer 
bringing into focus the three viewpoints. 
This session, as in the session on educa- 
tion, will be concluded with an open 
forum discussion of the committee’s 
recommendations. 


Society’s Research Program 


The standing Committee on Research 
is a working committee, pledged to pro- 
duce research projects which, when com- 
pleted, will provide real working tools 


to public relations people. Pendleton | 


Dudley, long interested in fundamental 
research in public relations, heads up 
this committee and will chairman the 
Wednesday 10:15 to 11:45 session. This 
session, like the other two devoted to 
the overall theme “PRSA Builds for the 
Future” will feature outstanding speak- 
ers in research fields closely related to 
public relations. Here, too, the session 
will be concluded by open discussion of 
the committee’s recommendations. 


Shop Talk 

If the popularity of quiz programs is 
any criterion, then the luncheon session 
on Wednesday will be of great interest 
to all members. Six “experts” will sub- 
ject themselves to the cross-fire of ques: 
tions from members. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to fire your shop talk questions 
at men of wide experience in the field 
of public relations. No holds are barred 
as long as questions have to do with the 
techniques and practices of public re- 
lations. 
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At 2:00 p.m. the Election Committee 
will announce the results of balloting 
and members of the new Board of Di- 
rectors will be presented. 

Concluding the two days conference 
is a feature which the committee be- 
lieves will be of inestimable value. It 
involves a careful, methodical, analyti- 
cal appraisal and summation of all that 
has transpired during the two days of 
the Conference. Truly, a herculean task 
but one which we are assured will be 
capably performed. 

The Conference proper will adjourn 
promptly at 3:00 p.m. to enable mem- 
bers to make their trains and planes 
east, west and south and north. 


Extracurricular 


Four important conferences are sche- 
duled beyond the period of the Annual 
Meeting. Three of these will take place 
on Monday, November 15th; they are 
meetings of the Executive Committee, 
the Board of Directors, and the Com- 
mittee on By-Laws. 

The Committee on By-Laws of which 
Homer Calver is Chairman will meet on 
the morning of November 14th to com- 
plete its recommendations on by-law 
changes. Several months of operation 
under existing by-laws have demon- 
strated that important revisions are re- 
quired. 

The Executive Committee will con- 
vene at luncheon on Monday and will 
merge its meeting with a meeting of the 
Board of Directors later. Many impor- 
tant problems will have to be resolved 
by the Executive Committee and the 
Board prior to the opening of the An- 
nual Meeting. 
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Following the Conference proper the 
newly elected Board members will hold 
their first meeting to determine which 
of their number will serve three years, 
two years, and one year. It will also be 
incumbent on them to elect officers for 
the year 1949 and to appoint chairmen 
of standing committees and such other 
committees as the Board may see fit to 
create at that time. While the new Board 
and Officers do not assume their obliga- 
tions until January first continuity of 
operations require that the Board act 
promptly following its election so that 
there may be no break in committee 
activities and administrative functions. 


What You Can Do 


There is no question in the minds of 
the Annual Meeting Committee but that 
this first meeting of the Society is one 
of great significance and importance. 
It is a down-to-earth conference in 
which every member should share. Only 
by a large, representative attendance 
can the Society’s officers and directors 
have real guidance from our profession. 
You can help by devoting careful 
thought to the major subjects to be dis- 
cussed at the Conference and then by 
showing up to aid in the deliberations. 

Each Society member has by now re- 
ceived an advance reservation card. The 
committee will be deeply appreciative 
if you will return your card just as 
quickly as possible so that final details 
can be properly arranged. The estimated 
cost of the registration ticket for the 
two days meeting is $40. This includes 
the luncheon and the Annual Awards 
Banquet. 





FACING THE FACTS 





. - . FROM A PUBLIC RELATIONS VIEWPOINT 


By IVY LEE, Jr. 


Ivy Lee, Jr., & Associates, San Francisco 


Wa ARE FACTS and what have they 
to do with public relations? 

I wonder if anyone ever asks himself 
the question “What is a fact?” 

I am sure if you and I went out of 
this building and walked up and down 
Post Street and then came back and 
separately tried to tell each other what 
we had seen, I venture that no two of 
us would agree as to what we had ob- 
served. 

It has been stated that absolute truth 
is something that can only be presented 
in the form of a mathematical equation, 
because that is abstract, and every two 
people will agree that the terms are the 
same, but if I make a statement to you 
of what I believe to be an absolute 
fact, every person in this room is going 
to understand the statement differently 
because every word that I use will have 
a different connotation to every person 
who listens to me. The effort to state an 
absolute fact is simply an attempt to 
achieve what is humanly impossible. 
All I can do is to give you my interpre- 
tation of a given state of conditions — 
what I call the facts. 

If my interpretation of “the facts” 
appeals to you as correct and sincere — 
if my interpretation today seems to em- 
body accurate observation and sound 
processes of reasoning, and I speak to 
you again tomorrow, you are going to 
pay attention to me. You are going to 
believe in me to a considerable extent. 
And then if the next day you find it is 
the same way, and again the day after 
and the next, you are going to have more 
confidence in me and in what I say are 
the facts. 

But if after thinking it over tomorrow 
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you find my interpretation of “the facts” 
tonight do not ring true — that is, my 
statement is contradicted by other facts 
you have ascertained from another 
source, then when you come to hear me 
tomorrow or the day after, you will dis. 
count a good deal what I say because 
you will have found that what I said 
tonight did not stand the test. 

In answer to the question “what is a 
fact,” I would say that “facts” are those 
things related to a given subject with 
which most people concur. The impor. 


tant thing is the source, its reliability 


and it reputation. 


Thus the first thing one wants to | 
know in determining what are a given | 


set of facts is “who makes a given state. 
ment, what is the source of such infor- 
mation, who is sponsoring it, what is 
the authority?” 

The basis of any statement, its relia- 
bility, depends on its source — and your 
opinion of that source. No statement or 
ideas, called facts, should be accepted 
unless the source of the information is 
clearly indicated. If any organization 
utters a misstatement, says such are the 
facts, — as soon as the true facts are 
known, such an organization would be- 
come in ill repute. What it stood for, 
whether sound or not, would not be 
recognized and its reputation would be 
seriously harmed. After all, what has an 
organization or an individual other than 
reputation? 

The first object of any organization 
is to gain for itself the confidence of 
the people. This confidence is gained by 
their looking at the facts. If an organi- 
zation enjoys the complete confidence of 
the people of a community — a conf: 
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dence which has been gained through 
the public’s looking at the facts—a 
large per cent of its problems are over. 


What Is Public Relations? 


You may well ask what has all this 
got to do with public relations? It brings 
us to the next question “What is public 
relations?” This term has been defined 
in about as many ways as it is possible 
to put words together. The confusion 
that exists reminds me of a story about 
a worm. 

A teacher was describing to her class 
of young pupils the evils of alcohol. As 
a graphic demonstration of her point, 
she held up two glasses, each of which 
contained a clear liquid. She told the 
pupils that one of these was full of 
water and the other was full of alcohol. 
Then she took an ordinary garden worm 
and dropped it into the glass of water. 
The angleworm jumped around, as an- 
gleworms do when dropped in glasses 
of water. Then she took the angleworm 
out of the water and dropped it into the 
glass of alcohol so that her children 
would see what would happen and 
would realize that alcohol was a bad 
thing. When the worm got into the alco- 
hol, it stiffened right up and died. 

She then asked the class if one of the 
pupils would stand up and tell the group 
the moral of the demonstration. Little 
Willie in the back of the room raised 
his hand and she called on him. She 
said: 

“Willie, will you please tell the class 
what my demonstration teaches you?” 

Willie said: “Teacher, I should be 
glad to do that. It makes it very clear 
that if you drink enough alcohol, you 
won't have any worms.” 

Public relations suffers from some of 
the same misconceptions that Willie was 
under. Unfortunately, Willie seems to 
have many friends of the same notion. 

Public relations is often confused 
with publicity, with propaganda and 
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with press agentry. Some people believe 
that public relations men can pull rab- 
bits out of a hat. There may be some 
public relations people who think they 
can. There are a lot of others who know 
they can’t. Some people think that re- 
gardless of what their business or or- 
ganization policy and conduct may be, 
a little “public relations” on the side 
will make them look as though they are 
sprouting the wings of an angel. That 
might be true if no one looks at the facts. 


More Confusion 


Some regard public relations as an 
umbrella that you can put up on occa- 
sion to protect you against the storm of 
public opinion that may be justifiably 
unfavorable, or as a new coat of paint 
to make a badly built house look strong 
and sturdy, or as a new cloak which 
when wrapped around a body deformed 
and diseased within will make it healthy. 
Some others may think public relations 
means a mysterious kind of influence 
with the press and other media of pub- 
lic information that will enable them to 
keep unfavorable things out of the pa- 
pers and get things printed and said 
that do not merit and that cannot com- 
pete with real news of the day. 

Much poppycock about public rela- 
tions has appeared in recent years. Pub- 
lic relations is not publicity although 
publicity is an important technique of 
public relations. Public relations in its 
fundamental sense has to do with the 
creating and shaping of policy which 
if sincerely practiced — that is, through 
action — and effectively made known to 
the public — that is, through all medi- 
ums of communication, will be reflected 
in public good will. Publicity is merely 
the technique by which the policies and 
actions — that is, the facts — are ef- 
fectively presented to the public. Ac- 
tions are far more important than mere 
words. They speak louder and are re- 
membered longer. 
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Public relations is a point of view. It 
first asks the questions “What are the 
policies which govern the conduct of an 
organization; are they sound; are they 
in the public interest?” It asks ques- 
tions such as “What is going on inside 
an organization, as well as outside, that 
might affect the public point of view to- 
wards it?” It wants to know “What are 
the facts about an organization; will the 
public approve; are the individual and 
collective contacts of the organization in 
the public’s interest?” 


Right Policy Comes First 


No public relations is of real authen- 
tic value as compared first of all with 
soundness and rightness of policy in it- 
self, and secondly a frank direct and 
intelligent effort to expound that policy 
so that it may be understood by anyone 
and everyone. 

Experience in assisting organizations 
to adjust themselves to the demands of 
public opinion in making their purposes 
and policies and in creating for them- 
selves a favorable position in the pub- 
lic mind, has shown that no amount of 
propaganda is of any value unless the 
policy of the organization is in the first 
place sound and honest and is respon- 
sive to the high demands of enlightened 
public sentiment. Given a sound policy, 
it is often essential to explain that policy 
and to make people realize its nature, 
but unless its policy is sound and intrin- 
sically honest, no amount of propaganda 
will make it appear to be so. 

Publicity is frequently regarded as 
something to do after you have done 
everything else. But if publicity is based 
upon facts, it begins with the first de- 
cision that is made. 

Whatever projects you may under- 
take in connection with the conservation 
program, the basic decisions are the 
most important factors. 

In other words, public relations is 
primarily a matter of decision ...a 


matter of policy. Only if the sound poli. 
cies have been established and followed | 
does the second phase of public relations 
begin — the interpretation of the poli. 
cies to the public. Contrary to what js 


too often thought, publicity is no 
primarily description — it is action, 
Publicity is not an adjective — it is q 





verb, It is the mechanical job of telling 
a story. It involves a knowledge of hoy | 
to handle the modern media of expres. | 
sion . . . newspapers and periodicals, | 
radio, motion pictures, signs and bill. | 
boards, speeches, meetings . . . in short, | 
every medium for the printed and| 
spoken word or image. 

As most commonly interpreted, pub. | 
licity means information in the newspa. | 
pers. Even here in the U. S. where al. | 
most all organizations have some sort 
of publicity department, regardless of 
what it might be called, there are many 
who believe that such information gets 
into the newspapers because an organi- , 
zation’s publicity man asks the newspa- 
per to print it. Nothing could be mor | 
ridiculous. 


Not For Sale 


The news columns in American news 
papers print what they do print because 
the editors have been taught by long | 
experience that certain things that are 
said to have news value are the ian! 
which the public is interested in read: | 
ing. That is, editors print what they 
think is news. News columns are not for 
sale, indirectly or directly. 

My father, who advocated honest, 
straightforward public relations, once 
stated “Men often send for me and say: 

“We sent for you because they say | 
you can get a thing on the first page 
of the newspapers.’ ” 

His reply to them always was: 

“T cannot do anything of the kind. If 
you want a subject to get on the firs 
page of the newspaper, you must have 
the news in your statement sufficient to 
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warrant it getting on the first page.” 

In my opinion, one of the best ways 
to insure something is not published is 
to ask an editor to print it. 

You might well ask why such and such 
an organization gets a great deal of in- 
formation about itself in the newspa- 
pers, over the radio, or in magazines. 
My answer to that is that such an or- 
ganization undoubtedly warrants it. It 
warrants it because first of all it is 
doing things which are of public inter- 
est, and secondly it is probably making 
the facts available in a form which is 
helpful and useful to the editors. 

I dare say that much of the news pub- 
lished in some of the great newspapers 
of our times would never be included if 
it were not for the assistance their edi- 
tors receive from outside sources. These 
papers today neither have the resources 
nor the personnel to gather all the news. 
Thus in their effort to serve the public, 
to give the public the news it wants, they 
turn to outside sources for help — to 
those sources from which through ex- 
perience they know they get the facts, 
facts which are of interest, not primar- 
ily to the author but first and foremost 
to the public, the readers of the news- 
papers, and, further, facts that are 
presented in a manner which sometimes 
is called “newspaper style” — that is, 
the manner in which the editor himself 
would write them if he had the time to 
do the research and gather all the back- 
ground about which the statements are 
made, 


Hazardous Procedure 


Under such a policy it is natural that 
from time to time items of lesser news 
value may be published but if the sender 
of the news items violates the confidence 
which has been established over a period 
of time and thus tries, as might be said, 
to “slip something over” on an editor, 
the reputation of the individual and the 
organization is damaged and in the fu- 
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ture the value of the material forwarded 
will be considered in the light of previ- 
ous experience. 

Thus I might repeat that the most 
important aspect of an organization is 
not so much what it says about itself or 
what other people say about it but what 
it does, because action speaks louder 
and much longer than words. 

Unfortunately, the trouble with much 
information or facts, as some people 
call that which certain groups desire to 
have published, is that it is not news 

. . it is merely a point of view which 
appeals to the author or is colored by 
his personal whims. 


Of Current Interest 


News to be published must be that 
which is of interest to the public today. 
That does not necessarily mean that it 
is an event that happened today .. . 
the event might have happened many 
years ago, but if it is interesting to the 
people who read it today, then it is news. 
If the people are interested in reading 
it today, as distinguishd from yester- 
day or tomorrow, it is news. News might 
be called that which people are willing 
to pay to have brought to their attention. 

It is difficult to lay down any rule as 
to what makes news, but there are cer- 
tain factors that can be kept in mind 

. names, of course, make news. The 
starting, progress, and completion of an 
enterprise makes news. What people do 
is interesting. Business, recreation or 
other activities or trends is new. Infor- 
mation about the development of new 
parks, the protection of game, the nat- 
ural resources, which are of interest to 
the average person, the establishment of 
wild life reservations, the discovery of 
new natural beauties are news. Across 
the desk of any person engaged in an 
important activity there passes from 
time to time a large amount of uncorre- 
lated information — facts — which, if 
analyzed, might provide interesting 
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background of some item about an or- 
ganization or it is facilities, and in turn, 
if made known, help to interpret that 
organization. 

An intelligent publicity man should 
be on the lookout at all times and re- 
serve for himself the special function of 
perceiving what is news in the various 
developments that take place during the 
average day. 

The record of an organization like 
the California Conservation Council and 
Cooperators should be a priceless pub- 
lic relations asset. If the work that you 
are doing serves the public and not just 
the individuals interested in it, the pub- 
lic will recognize its value if it knows 
the facts. 

At all times, we must ask ourselves 
candidly what we stand for — what are 
the facts — and whether what we stand 
for will meet the tests of soundness in 
the eyes of the public and under con- 
ditions which we can foresee in the 
reasonable future. 

When we determine upon any pro- 
gram, as stated in the beginning, let us 
look at the facts. Let us find out just 
exactly what is involved, what we are 
proposing; consider what the reactions 
will be, whether the action that is pro- 
posed is in the public interest, whether 
the results will be what the public wants. 
When the decision has been made to 
move forward and to act, then, and not 
until then, does the question of interpre- 
tation of those facts through the various 
media of publicity arise. 

Thus, public relations is not some- 
thing that can be applied to a particular 
phase of an activity. It is not a precise 
science. It has no cut and dried rules. 
It is not something which can be turned 
on and off at will and produce a specific 
amount of good. Nor is it an umbrella, 
as mentioned before, covering every- 
thing and touching nothing. It is rather 
as Paul Garrett, Vice President of Gen- 
eral Motors, has said, a fundamental 


attitude of mind . . . a philosophy of 
operation which deliberately and with 
enlightened self-interest places the broad 
interest of the public in every dcision 
affecting the operation of an organi. 
zation. 

Public relations is a long range ac. 
tivity, the benefits from which are often 
slow in materializing, but they are cumu. 
lative. It involves thorough long range 
planning which can be altered to meet 
changing conditions, as decisions — that 
is, actions today, may have a dynamic 
impact on the accomplishments of to. 
morrow. 

This long range program depends not 
only upon top management but upon 
everyone from the top to the bottom of 
an organization in both his official and 
unofficial capacity. Everyone connected 
with an undertaking has his responsi- 


bilities to the team as a whole. Each one | 


is judged by his actions both official and 
unofficial. As much as one often would 
like to live two lives, that is impossible. 
What one does at home reflects on his 
business and vice versa. 


Ninety Percent In The Doing 


In conclusion, the most important 
thing about an institution, and I cannot 
emphasize this too strongly, is not so 
much what it says about itself, or what 
other people say about it . . . but what 
it does. Public relations starts in the 
planning stages, before policies are es- 
tablished, before actions are taken. Good 
public relations has been defined as con- 
sisting 90% of doing the right thing at 
the right time. It requires the coordin- 
ated action of all component members 
of the team and, furthermore, the con- 
fidence and respect of all associated on 
that team. The success of any program 
depends upon the determination of those 
responsible from the top to make it eéf- 
fective, upon their willingess to spend 
their time, effort and the expense to 
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make it effective and upon the leaders 
providing the guidance and organiza- 
tion required to make it effective. 

Too often not only those in what 
might be called “management” as well as 
the many members of an organization 
down the line are inclined to regard the 
public relations program of an organi- 
zation as that portion of a job which re- 
lates to telling the public about what it 
has done. While this educational and 
publicity part of the work is important, 
it is only a portion of the job, the 
smaller portion, as a matter of fact, be- 
cause publicity is what we say we are 
and public relations is what we actually 
are. 

The techniques of public relations 
work, if they are to be effective, as 
Edwin W. Craig, President of the Na- 
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tional Life and Accident Insurance 
Company, said in New York last March, 
must cover the whole range of activities 
involved in relations with all publics. 
These techniques must begin with the 
proper handling of intra-office affairs 
and carry through to institutional prob- 
lems. Continual study, research and an- 
alysis of all activities is necessary at all 
times to know the public needs, public 


wishes, public reactions and _ public 
opinion. 
The best results can be obtained 


through the balanced coordination of 
constructive action and its intelligent in- 
terpretation. The success of the program 
will be determined not by what we think 
of the facts but what the public, whom 
every organization is ultimately serving, 
thinks of those facts. 


Ivy Ler, Jr. heads his own counselling organization of Ivy Lee, Jr. 


and Associates in San Francisco. 


His article “Facing The Facts” was first given as an address before 
the California Conservation Council and Cooperators at its Semi- 
Annual Conference in San Francisco in June 1948. 





KEEP THE RECORD STRAIGHT 


Several things have conspired to delay communications addressed to The Public 
Relations Journal and to the Society. Among them are the closing of the Society’s 
former San Francisco office and the moving of New York headquarters. 


In the future all communications for either the Society or the Journal should be 
addressed to the Society's new headquarters at 525 Lexington Avenue, New 


York 17, N. Y. 


Members visiting New York will be welcomed at our new office; they will find 
it located on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Shelton, at the corner of 49th Street 
and Lexington Avenue. Here the Society has its space requirements for the admin- 
istrative functions and the publication of the Journal. Close at hand, on the 
mezzanine, there is an excellent reference library and, of course, the other facilities 


of the modern hotel. 






mers ABOUT PUBLIC RELATIONS in- 
variably discuss at length the tools 
which practitioners of public relations 
use to influence and condition public 
opinion. Newspapers, periodicals, the 
screen, the radio, public meetings, ad- 
vertising and “open houses” all receive 
detailed attention. But only rarely, and 
then briefly, are books considered in 
their role as tools of public relations. 
Despite this neglect on the part of 
the writers on public relations tech- 
niques, books remain the greatest factor 
in the moulding of public opinion 
known to our civilization. This is true, 
first of all, because of the force of tra- 
dition. The man who says, “I never read 
a book—I get all I need from newspa- 
pers and magazines,” knows how to 
read because a book was used to teach 
him. And, when he needs authoritative 
information, he goes, not to his news- 
papers or magazines, but to a book— 
the dictionary, Who’s Who, the World 
Almanac. The fact that we have any cul- 
tural continuity in our civilization (and 
that is what we mean when we speak 
of tradition) is a direct result of the 
use of books as the agents of transmis- 
sion of culture—words, ideas, customs 
—from one person to the other and 
from one generation to the next. 
Added to the prestige of tradition 
carried by books is the strength of 
authority. The physical appearance of 
a book, the very fact that it has hard 
covers, gives it an authority denied to 
the newspaper, magazine or voice heard 
from the radio, on the screen or in a 
meeting. These latter media are transi- 
tory in nature and purpose; books are 
manufactured and conceived to last. 
The third factor is that books, in and 
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Order — Coolidge (a book printed over- 
night during the Republican Conven- 
tion of 1920) used to influence the nom- 
ination of Calvin Coolidge for the vice- 
presidency. More recently, there have 
appeared Richard Le Gallienne’s The 
Romance of Perfume for the Richard 
Hudnut perfumes, Marquis James’ book 
on the Metropolitan Life, and a host of 
books about the nation’s railroads. 

Books serve a wide variety of pur- 
poses in public relations; they provide 
an answer to a number of public rela- 
tions problems. These may be listed 
simply, in approximate order of im- 
portance: 

A source of authoritative basic mate- 

rial on a given subject; 

A historical record; 

A plea for a cause; 

An attack on a cause; 

A mark of recognition for an anni- 

versary or other occasion; 

A manual of instruction or explana- 

tion; 

A keepsake, premium or souvenir; 

A means of personality exploitation. 
I have no doubt that there are other 
public relations uses for books which I 
have not listed. 

Obviously, books are not inexpensive 
in terms of production and distribution. 
But it may safely be claimed that their 
depth of penetration and the length of 
time over which their effectiveness ex- 
tends reduces their cost in terms of re- 
sults obtained to a parity with other 
public relations costs. Therefore, the 
decision as to whether or not a book is 
a desirable tool in any given case must 
be governed by whether or not the depth 
of penetration and the quality of pene- 
tration as well as the temporal extent of 
penetration for the particular objective 
is worth the cost. 

If the decision is to use a book, then 
questions of authorship, production and 
distribution must be considered. Author- 
ship is the most important of these con- 
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siderations, for the attention a book 
receives results largely from the quality 
of its contents. Personnel of public re- 
lations counsel, advertising agencies, 
trade organizations and business houses 
can often produce creditable and satis- 
factory work depending on the nature 
of the content. From time to time, it 
may be more desirable to obtain the 
services of a writer with a wider reputa- 
tion than would be available within the 
personnel of the organization I have 
just mentioned. Whether that writer be 
a member of the staff of the industry’s 
trade journal or a Pulitzer Prize histor- 
ian also depends largely on the amount 
of attention it is desired the book re- 
ceive. The important point is that it be 
well written, and good writing, like good 
anything else, is produced by profes- 
sionals more often than by amateurs. 


Look To The Specialist 


For the physical production of the 
book, the services of a professional are 
even more important. Book manufac- 
turing is a highly specialized branch of 
the printing and binding trades and a 
familiarity with book manufacturing 
processes is an essential in planning 
production. Agencies exist which spe- 
cialize in exactly this work, serving in a 
consulting capacity on a fee basis. Most 
of the major book manufacturers main- 
tain design and planning departments 
which may be consulted. Commercial 
book publishers are often willing to pro- 
duce books for private distribution on 
a cost plus formula. The book should 
be physically attractive and should, at 
the very least, meet the minimum stand- 
ards of commercial publishing. And, if 
you will step into your corner drugstore 
and look at some cheap reprints, you 
will find that the standard of commer- 
cial publishing is a reasonably high one 
and also one that continues to rise. 

Distribution must necessarily involve 
a discussion of the purpose of the book. 
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If the distribution is highly specialized 
to a group whose composition is prede- 
termined by the producers of the book, 
there is no reason why that producer 
cannot distribute his book both effect- 
ively and efficiently. On the other hand, 
if the full potential of the book as a 
public relations tool is to be realized, 
it should be distributed either to the 
general public or to selected “opinion 
makers.” It is in the latter instance that 
the commercial publisher can be of the 
most assistance. The imprint of the pub- 
lisher of a book implies that it has some 
appeal to a more extensive public. The 
staff of the publisher is trained to prop- 
erly publicize books. And, most impor- 
tant, if the book has real appeal to a 
wider public than a private publication 
could reach, the sale of the book to the 
general public may amortize the entire 
cost of the project or, at least, a portion 
of it. In a number of cases, books orig- 
inally published for a public relations 
purpose have become highly profitable 
commercial publications. The Victor 
Book of the Opera, first published in 
the early 1900’s by the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, and more recently 
distributed for many years by a com- 
mercial publisher, is a classic example. 

It is highly desirable that, if the serv- 
ices of a commercial publisher are to 
be utilized, this decision be made in 
an early stage of planning the book, 
preferably before the book is written. 
Most reputable publishers would not 
consider handling a book which was not 
equal in quality to those books they 
would publish at their own expense. 
The question the head of one leading 


K. S. Ginicer, after leaving the University of Virginia (1939), entered book 
publishing in New York City from which he went to editorial work with maga- 
zines “Arts and Decoration” and “The Spur.” After four and a half years in 
the U. S. Army, during which he was an intelligence officer with the First Army 
and a public relations officer of SHAEF and USFET, he became publicity 
director of the trade book division of Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York publishers. 


Now director of public relations for Prentice-Hall, he is chairman of the 
Press and Radio Committee of the American Book Publishers’ Council, chair- 
man of the Publicity Committee of the Publishers’ Ad Club, and an active 
member of a number of other trade organizations. His first book, “Mr. Jefferson’s 
University,” a study in words and pictures of the University of Virginia, will 
be published shortly by Oliver, Durrell, Inc. 


publishing house has told his staff to; 
ask themselves in considering projects 
of this kind is, “If we felt that a suff. 
cient market existed to make publication 
of this book a profitable enterprise, 
and if we felt that the subject of the 
book was a proper one to be included 
in our list, would we publish this par. 
ticular book if it were offered to us 
directly by an author?” 

For this reason, it is wise to consult 
with a publisher when considering the 
questions of authorship and production 
as well as those of distribution. The cost 
will be no different but the end product 
of such a collaboration will undoubted. 
ly be far more successful. 

The choice of a publisher is not too 
difficult. Most reputable publishers are 
glad to consider such projects if the par. 
ticular book concerned fits into the list 
of books they are publishing in subject 
and quality of presentation. A complete 
list of publishers is available in the 
Literary Market Place, published by the 
R. R. Bowker Company of New York 
City. A similar, although less complete, 
list in The Writer’s Market, published 
by the Writer’s Digest Publishing Com. 
pany of Cincinnati, gives a brief de. 
scription of the types of books pub- 
lished by each publisher. 

Whether published under the imprint 
of a commercial publisher or published 
privately, a book is one of public rela- 
tions’ most effective tools. For a tool so 
effective, it is too little used. Workers 
in the field of public relations will find 
a study of the use of books to mould 
and condition public opinion both inter- 
esting and rewarding. 
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The Harvard Business School 
Looks at Public Relations 


By WILLIAM H. BALDWIN 
Baldwin and Mermey, Public Relations Counsel, New York City 


HE GRADUATE SCHOOL of Business 

Administration at Harvard Univer- 
sity exerts an educational influence 
among those who have arrived at top 
business leadership, as well as among 
the young men who, aspiring to that 
eminence, take their basic training at 
this School. Hence, the series of eight 
2-hour seminars on public relations, 
which was held there during the aca- 
demic year 1947-48, is of more than 
casual interest, particularly as the par- 
ticipants were members of the faculty 
rather than students in the School. 

It is a Harvard characteristic to be 
catholic in receptivity to ideas but 
strictly unitarian in processing” them. 
The original suggestion to Dean Donald 
K. David was that it might be interesting 
to experiment with one or more panel 
discussions among a selected group of 
his second year students to expose them 
to some basic thinking about the public 
relations function in modern business 
administration. The thesis was that these 
young men would eventually be making 
decisions about PR and PR counseling, 
and that they should be given sufficient 
background to plan and select wisely 
rather than be talked into it and sold a 
bill of goods. 

Like the music in the horn, this idea 
went around and around during the 
war years when any addition to the 
Business School’s wartime load was out 
of the question. It eventually came out 
last fall on a new but by no means sour 
note: Instead of being for students, it 
was projected for a _ cross-sectional 
group of the faculty, including repre- 
sentation from the administrative as 
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well as the teaching staffs. Instead of 
being a couple of casual sessions, it was 
developed in terms of a series of ten 
2-hour seminars which, through unfore- 
seen postponements, was eventually re- 
duced to eight. 

Dr. Stanley F. Teele, Associate Dean, 
took the leadership. He assembled a 
group of fifteen ranging from full pro- 
fessors to a research assistant, and he 
participated in most of the sessions. He 
suggested that the subject be presented 
through case histories drawn from the 
Baldwin and Mermey files, but the 
group quickly developed its own pattern 
in which broader approaches alternated 
with consideration of specific situations. 
This was a quite natural development, 
as discussion of a given problem in- 
variably led to a request from the group 
for a subsequent examination of a basic 
principle invoked in handling that 
problem. 

Thus a recounting of the Hershey 
Corporation’s continuing fight, from the 
days of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff debate 
in Congress, to retain an American mar- 
ket for sugar refined in Cuba, brought 
up the need for recruiting allies among 
the consumer and other citizen-organiza- 
tions to offset the pressures of domestic 
beet and cane interests. Reference was 
made to our publishing Resolved as a 
monthly newsletter for heads of citizen- 
organizations, and the seminar group 
immediately asked that the next meeting 
be devoted to our experience with that 
publication and in integrating business 
and citizen-organization action on pub- 
lic issues. 

Similarly, a consideration of the be- 
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ginnings of a public relations policy 
and program at Macy’s started with 
problems affecting the Thanksgiving 
Day Parade and the store’s pioneering 
in the art-in-trade movement of the late 
Twenties. The discussion flowed into 
comments on the various factors affect- 
ing the public relations of large-scale 
retail merchandising operations, and the 
problem of maintaining customer con- 
tacts in an era of increasing traffic and 
parking difficulties opened the door to a 
session on Community Relations with 
particular reference to branch stores 
and plants. And discussion of the 
“crisis” operation for the Federal Trus- 
tee in the McKesson & Robbins reor- 
ganization developed a trend which led 
to the request for a broad look at pub- 
lic relations. So the following session 
was devoted to a general survey of “The 
Public Relations Front,” which is sum- 
marized below. 

But of much deeper significance to 
those of us in public relations was the 
general approach of this Harvard group. 
There was general agreement with the 
discussion leader from the very start 
that the objective was neither to develop 
“know-how” in public relations among 
themselves nor to impart techniques to 
their students. Although there was a 
healthy skepticism, particularly among 
the older members of the group, as to 
certain manifestations and claims cur- 
rent in the public relations field, the 
usefulness of public relations as a func- 
tion of business administration was gen- 
erally recognized and respected. What 
was particularly impressive was the 
complete absence of the old cliche that 
a corporation is “soulless.” Indeed, there 
was the positive assumption that cor- 
porations are invested with personali- 
ties; hence, that their individual suc- 
cesses depend in substantial measure on 
their ability to project their personali- 
ties into public thinking. 

Time and again the questions raised 








and the comments made were based op 
this assumption, and it was interesting 
to see the emphasis placed by the dis. 
cussants on research as an important 
character potential in the design for 
good corporation citizenship. Next jp 
importance was the interest shown in 


corporate participation — both direct} 


and through executives — in community 
and even broader public affairs. The 
general attitude was that business must 
so organize as to give to, if it expects to 
get from, the body politic. 

There was little curiosity about the 
internal problems of public relations 
and none of the “kibitzing” that is so 
often characteristic of mixed discussions 
of this subject. The indifference was evi- 
denced by the failure to ask for defini. 
tion of public relations and to seek to 
write one themselves. Compilations of 
ten or a dozen current “definitions” 
were distributed to the group early in 
the series as a matter of general inter- 
est, but no one ever referred to them 
again. These men apparently assumed 
that responsible public relations counsel 
know what they are doing, and their 
interest was directed simply to finding 
out how business executives can best use 
public relation services. This informa 
tion they can then impart to their stu 
dents in a general way through courses 
already established in the curriculum of 
the Business School. 

The final seminar was divided be 
tween a case history and an informal 
round-up of the series. Counting the 
latter as a general subject, the score for 
the series was five case histories to four 
broad discussions. The case histories 
dealt with the Hershey Corporation, the 
McKesson reorganization, Macy’s, Ster 
ling Drug Inc., and the “Ban on Record: 
ings—1942-43” with comment on de 
velopments current when this _ session 
was held last spring. The subjects in the 
broader field were “Resolved—A Pro- 


ject in Citizen-Organization Relations’: 
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“The Public Relations Front,” ‘“Com- 
munity Relations” and the final “bull 
session.” Maurice Mermey led the dis- 
cussions of Sterling and of Mr. Petrillo’s 
first and unsuccessful attempt to impose 
a private tax on broadcasts from musi- 
cal recordings; and he also participated 
in the round-up discussion. 

The session on “The Public Relations 
Front” covered the basic function of 
public relations, the three approaches to 
handling it (independent counsel, staff 
men and departments in advertising 
agencies), and the selection of counsel. 
It also took up the question of compen- 
sation, and it ended with discussion of 
training for public relations in general 
and of what the policy of the Harvard 
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Business School toward training should 
be. On this last point it was generally 
agreed that, for the time being at least, 
the School should restrict its interest in 
public relations to bringing into appro- 
priate courses already established a 
recognition of the public relations func- 
tion in business administration and a 
general appreciation of its limitations as 
well as of its potentialities. It was felt 
that a business school training superim- 
posed on a liberal arts education can 
contribute importantly to preparation 
for public relations counseling, but that 
the final training and “interneship” for 
that career are beyond the scope of the 
Business School. 





How Good Is Your Boss? 


ae R. LEITNER’s article, entitled, 

“How Good Is Your Boss?”, pub- 
lished in the August 1948 issue of The 
American Magazine, would be timely 
were it published fifty years ago or fifty 
years hence, because it concerns a hu- 
man relationship — that personal rela- 
tionship between a boss and his workers 
—and its heavy impact upon produc- 
tion. 

Mr. Leitner, Director of the Human 
Relations Program conducted by the 
City College of New York, reminds us 
that at least 90% of the American work- 
ing people have a boss; even the presi- 
dent of a corporation may have to be 
responsible to the chairman of the board 
for his activities. The author is con- 
vinced, after a study of more than 
10,000 bosses he has made during the 
past six years, that the supervisors in 
any organization, individually and cu- 


mulatively, through their daily relation- 
ships with their workers, are either 
stepping up production or impeding it. 
Mr. Leitner’s graphic portrayal of nu- 
merous “don’ts” in bossing may serve 
as a good check-list for both manage- 
ment and workers. 

The article is not profound, it does 
not express any revolutionary ideas; its 
suggestions we have probably heard be- 
fore; but it does serve as a “tickler” to 
remind us that good bossing should 
spring from top management and be 
transmitted actively down the line. It 
causes us to remember that given some 
freedom of imagination and expression, 
recognition, and respect of his right to 
human dignity, a worker, whether he be 
a laborer, clerk or executive, will tend 
to show loyalty, interest, and a higher 
rate of production. 








POSTINGS 


Show By-laws of the Society require that applications for m rship be posted 
at least 30 days before they are submitted to the Board of Directors or to the 
Executive Committee for approval. Active members desiring to comment on the 
following applicant should write the Eligibility Committee, Public Relations 
Society of America, Inc., 525 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 


WARD, FRANK N.—Assistant Vice President, People’s National Bank of Wash- 
ington, Seattle Washington. Sponsors: Paul G. Weaver and John C. Grover, 





UNANIMOUSLY ELECTED 


At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in the Society’s offices, of 
August 9, 1948, the following individuals were unanimously elected to membershi 
in the Society, following the required posting of their applications: 


ELEcTED To AcTIVE MEMBERSHIP: 
Champlin, Ralph C.—Director of Employee and Public Relations, Ethyl Cor 
poration, New York City. 


Radebaugh, William H.—E€Executive Director, South Jersey Manufacturers 
Association, Camden, N. J. 


Selvage, James P.—Senior Partner, Selvage & Lee, New York City. 
ELECTED TO AssoOcIATE MEMBERSHIP: 


Hart, Russell M.—Assistant Public Relations Director, Northeast Region, Ford 
Motor Company, New York City. 





